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THE FAERIE QUEENE, BOOK Il, AND THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 


ERNEST SIRLUCK 


I 


HEN J. J. Jusserand undertook a 
re-examination of Spenser’s fa- 
mous account, in the Letter to 
Ralegh, of The Faerie Queene’s moral 
plan, he initiated a prolonged, often in- 
genious, and sometimes acrimonious con- 
troversy. Spenser had written: 
I labour to pourtraict in Arthur, before he 
mas king, the image of a brave knight, per- 
ected in the twelve private morall vertues, as 
Aristotle hath devised. . . . So in the person of 
-rince Arthur I sette forth magnificence in 
articular; which vertue, for that (according 
0 Aristotle and the rest) it is the perfection 
bf all the rest, and conteineth in it them all, 
herefore in the whole course I mention the 
eedes of Arthure applyable to that vertue, 
yhich I write of in that booke. But of the xii. 
ther vertues, I make xii. other knights the 
atrones, for the more variety of the history. 
usserand’s suspicions were first aroused 
y the number twelve. ‘‘Aristotle,’’ he de- 
ared, ‘‘draws nowhere any dogmatic list 
virtues.’”! Depending upon one’s inter- 
etation of the Nicomachean Ethics, it is 
ssible to find in it a total varying from 
n to thirteen, but a total of twelve is 
he most arbitrary of all and the most 
ficult to reach.’’? This led him to com- 
“Spenser's ‘Twelve Private 
istotle Hath Devised,’ "’ 


2 Ibid., p. 375 


Morall Vertues as 
MP, Ill (1905-6), 374. 
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pare the nature of the virtues treated by 
Spenser in the six completed books of the 
poem with the nature of their proclaimed 
originals in Aristotle, and he found that 
there was no significant correspondence 
except with respect to temperance. He 
felt, therefore, ‘entitled to conclude that 
Spenser’s statement . . . is misleading, ev- 
ery word of it.’’* His explanation for this 
behavior was, in effect, that Spenser’s 
taste ran to dignified origins and that, 
after his poem was largely completed, it 
occurred to him that he could manufac- 
ture such an origin for it by referring the 
reader to the arch-philosopher Aristotle.‘ 

The defenders of the Letter were a dec- 
ade recovering from the shock. The first 
was Lilian Winstanley, who dismissed 
Jusserand’s numerical difficulty by finding 
thirteen virtues in Aristotle and the same 
number in Spenser’s count: ‘‘the twelve 
private moral virtues and Magnificence.’’® 
Her own comparison of Spenser’s virtues 
with Aristotle’s showed a very satisfac- 
tory correspondence when the influence of 
Plato was allowed for. Holiness is the least 
Aristotelian; it is really Plato’s moral 
courage. Spenser’s temperance is rather 
Plato’s than Aristotle’s, but it can be seen 

2 Ibid., p. 376 

4 Ibid., pp. 381-82. 


‘Introduction, The Faerie Queene 
bridge, 1914), p. lii 


. Book II (Cam- 
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to be Aristotelian if it is recognized that it 
contains both Aristotle’s temperance and 
his continence. Chastity improves upon 
its source in Aristotle by rising to Plato’s 
ideal love. Spenser’s friendship is Aris- 
totle’s friendliness combined with Plato’s 
friendship; his justice is that of Aristotle; 
and his courtesy combines Aristotle’s 
truthfulness and gentleness. Her over-all 
judgment was that Spenser ‘‘was far more 
of a Platonist than an Aristotelian... . 
But Aristotle was eminently useful for one 
purpose—as a systematiser.’’® Next was 
W. F. De Moss, who, like Miss Winstan- 
ley (to whose work, however, he does not 
refer), met Jusserand’s first criticism by 
finding thirteen virtues in both Aristotle 
(they are not the same thirteen that Miss 
Winstanley found) and Spenser. When he 
came to match Spenser’s virtues with 
Aristotle’s, he required no help from 
Plato. Holiness ‘‘is the only one which is 
in any way doubtful,’’’ but the doubt is 
resolved when it is seen that it is based on 
Aristotle’s high-mindedness and modified 
by the requirements of Christianity. 
Spenser’s temperance is based on “all 
three” of Aristotle’s discussions of that 
virtue; this is not clarified, but, since one 
of these ‘‘three’’ is Book vii of the Nicom- 
achean Ethics, De Moss apparently agrees 
with Miss Winstanley in making Spen- 
ser’s temperance cover Aristotle’s con- 
tinence as well as his temperance. Spen- 
ser’s chastity is based upon Aristotle’s 
shame, together with ‘‘that part of his 
discussion of Temperance and Incon- 
tinence which deals with sex morality.’’® 
His friendship and justice are Aristotle’s, 
and his courtesy is Aristotle’s friendliness. 
F. M. Padelford, who followed De Moss, 
accepted the latter’s argument as gen- 


8 Ibid. 


7*Spenser’s Twelve Moral Virtues ‘According to 
Aristotle,’’’ MP, XVI (1918-19), 35. 


§ Ibid., p. 36. 
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erally conclusive (he spoke of Spenser 
writing ‘‘with an open copy of the Ethics 
before him’’’), but requiring clarification 
on one necessary point: Spenser’s tem- 
perance is Aristotle’s continence. He does 


not mention Miss Winstanley, nor should | 


his contention be equated with hers, as it 
sometimes is: she had expanded the basis 
of the second book of the poem to include 
Aristotle’s continence; he restricted it to 
exclude Aristotle’s temperance. 

A dozen years elapsed between Miss 
Winstanley’s rally and the renewed attack 
upon the Letter. The first phase of the 
new attack was, at least in intention, very 
limited; indeed, the author scarcely 
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thought of himself as assailing the Letter. 
H. 8. V. Jones doubted the importance of | 
checking on Spenser’s enumeration of| 
Aristotle’s virtues: “where the doctors| 
disagree a poet may be permitted to be a 
little wrong.’’!° He thought that the cor- 
respondence between Spenser’s treatment 
of the individual virtues and that of Aris- 
totle was more interesting, but contented 
himself with pointing out that holiness 
and courtesy are hard to reconcile directly 
with Aristotle. His own position was that 
it was a mistake to look to Aristotle as he 
was known in ancient Athens: “‘it is in- 
conceivable that our poet in Christianiz- 
ing his Aristotle or in Aristotelianizing his 
Christianity should have been uninflu- 
enced by the tradition of Christian Aris- 
totelianism that carried over from the 
Middle Ages to the Renaissance.’ After 
surveying the earlier development of this 
tradition, Jones fastened attention upon 
Melanchthon, who was, along with Aris- 
totle, prescribed reading at Cambridge 
and whose Enarrationes sought such an 
accommodation between the Christian 


*“The Virtue of Temperance in the FPaeri 
Queene,"’ SP, XVIII (1921), 340. 


10‘*The ‘Faerie Queene’ and the Mediaeval Aris 
totelian Tradition,’’ JEGP, XXV (1926), 284. 


ul Ibid. 
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and the classical codes of conduct as re- 
sulted in 

a list of virtues corresponding closely with 
those which Spenser has celebrated in the 
Faerie Queene. . .. What we have in Melanch- 
thon’s commentary upon Aristotle as a result 
of bringing to bear the Aristotelian method 
and categories upon the decalogue, is Holiness 
enjoined in the first table of the Law and cele- 
brated in the first book of the Faerie Queene; 
Continence and Chastity enjoined in the 
seventh commandment and celebrated in F.Q. 
books 2, 3; Friendship enjoined by implication 
in the sixth commandment and treated in 
Book 4; Justice in its various forms enjoined 
in commandments 5 and 8 and treated by 
Spenser in Book 5; and Courtesy enjoined in 
the ninth commandment and celebrated by 
Spenser in the sixth book of the Faerie Queene.” 


The next participant in the contro- 
versy, however, demonstrated that to di- 
rect attention to the developed tradition 
of Christianized Aristotelianism was to 
launch not a limited, but a categorical, as- 
sault upon the Letter. Viola B. Hulbert 
pointed first to the striking differences in 
the ways in which the defenders of the 
Letter match Spenser’s virtues with Aris- 
totle’s. ‘Miss Winstanley, Mr. De Moss 
and Mr. Padelford are, I think, misled by 
the prefatory letter. They naturally as- 
sume that Spenser used Aristotle as a 
source because he says so, and then they 
try to interpret Aristotle to fit their as- 
sumption. They all are conscious of the 
inconsistencies which arise as they match 
the two sets of virtues, but they explain 
them away.’* To prevent others from 
being similarly misled, Mrs. Hulbert re- 
turned attention to Spenser’s count of the 


2 Tbid., pp. 295-97. 


18 **Spenser’s Twelve Moral Virtues ‘According to 
Aristotle and the Rest’ ’’ (University of Chicago diss., 


/1927), p. 6. This dissertation was summarized in 


University of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanis- 
tic Series, V (1928), 479-85, and one of its chapters 
was separately published as ‘‘A Possible Christian 


"Source for Spenser's Temperance,"’ SP, XXVIII 


(1931), 184-210. 
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Aristotelian virtues. The Nicomachean 
Ethics treats eleven virtues. But the num- 
ber 11 had no significance to the medieval 
scholastic, whereas the number 12 was a 
symbol of perfection. Accordingly, the 
scholastic commentaries upon the Nicom- 
achean Ethics found in it twelve virtues; 
Mrs. Hulbert produced list after list to 
show how this was done, sometimes by 
adding a new virtue, sometimes by sub- 
dividing an old one, sometimes by a com- 
bination of addition, subtraction, and di- 
vision, until in the end there was a fixed 
and almost universal tradition of twelve 
Aristotelian virtues. Next Mrs. Hulbert 
turned to Book II of the Faerie Queene, 
which “seems at first glance to be in- 
dubitably Aristotelian in inspiration 
largely because the Palmer plays a role 
which Aristotle assigns to reason in the 
Nicomachean Ethics and because Elissa, 
Perissa, and Medina appear to be the con- 
crete personifications of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the mean.’’4 In fact, however, 
these very features of Book II are evi- 
dence that it was not based upon Aris- 
totle, for he made the rule of reason and 
the doctrine of the mean characteristic of 
all the virtues, not particularly of tem- 
perance, whereas the Stoic-Christian tra- 
dition of four cardinal virtues assigned 
these features particularly to the virtue of 
temperance. Furthermore, Aristotle’s tem- 
perance, even when combined with his 
continence, is too narrow to cover the 
moral field of Book II; and, should other 
Aristotelian virtues be brought in to help, 
as they are by Miss Winstanley, still cer- 
tain aspects of the Book would remain 
unexplained, whereas in the Christian 
view temperance covers all phases of hu- 
man conduct, and with this view Guyon’s 
experiences coincide closely. Having con- 
cluded that the book of The Faerie Queene 


most generally accepted as Aristotelian 
14 Hulbert, p. 89. 
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was, in fact, not Aristotelian at all, Mrs. 
Hulbert felt it unnecessary to examine the 
rest of the poem but was driven, instead, 
to wonder that Spenser, a university man, 
“knew as little about the Nicomachean 
Ethics as he apparently did. To explain 
this ignorance, one must remember that 
scholars agree as to the low state of learn- 
ing at the English universities during the 
last half of the sixteenth century.’’!® Since 
Aristotle was on the curriculum, Spenser 
attended lectures purporting to deal with 
him; he could not therefore avoid ‘‘know- 
ing’ that the Aristotelian virtues num- 
bered twelve, and that one of them was in- 
clusive of the rest. But, if the quality of 
these lectures is inferred from the general 
decline of Greek studies, “‘Spenser’s igno- 
rance of Aristotle and yet his belief that 
he knows him are both understandable.’’’® 
As for the motivation of the misleading 
Letter: Spenser had embarked upon a 
plan for an epic in twelve books (the 
standard number for epics), each with its 
particular virtue, “when he recalled, or 
someone reminded him, that Aristotle 
also had twelve virtues and that they bore 
names somewhat similar to his. So to give 
his work a learned look he decided to refer 
to Aristotle as his source.’’!” 

In the view of the two most recent par- 
ticipants the victory over the Letter 
seemed complete. Janet Spens wasted 
little time in concluding that “‘in fact .. . 
Aristotle seems to be an afterthought.’’!® 
Her own examination of the discrepancies 
between the Letter and the poem, to- 
gether with a number of internal incon- 
sistencies, led her to believe that, as origi- 
nally planned, each book of the poem con- 
sisted of eight, rather than twelve, cantos; 
that the total number of books was to 
have been eight, not the Letter’s twelve; 

6 [bid., p. 79. 

6 Ibid., p. 87. 17 Ibid., p. 11. 

18 Spenser's Faerie Queene (London, 1934), p. 28. 
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and that each of the first seven books was 
to have been concerned with one of the 
seven deadly sins, with the eighth realiz- 
ing Arthur’s vision. Then ‘‘the whole plan 
of the poem, and in part the philosophical 
basis, was altered, after nearly half of 
what we now possess was already written, 
and altered for more or less external rea- 
sons to a scheme alien to the poet’s 
thought and genius.’’!® Josephine W. Ben- 
nett, too, held that ‘‘the letter not only 
misrepresents the general theme and em- 
phasis of the poem but it also misrepre- 
sents the subject matter. . . .””*° “In fact, 
not one of Spenser’s virtues can be fitted 
into Aristotle’s list without Procrustean 
operations.’’?! She accepted Miss Spens’s 
‘‘presentation of evidence that the narra- 
tive had been revised and rearranged’ 
but rejected her reconstruction of the 
original plan and proposed, instead, an 
original “four-book scheme to illustrate 
the cardinal virtues. . . . The expansion of 
the list to twelve and the mention of Aris- 
totle are late and superficial additions.’” 

Except that an independent, or near! 
independent, line of inquiry has conclu- 
sively demonstrated that Book Lis both ir 
general and in detail based unambiguous- 
ly upon Christian doctrine and tradition 
and not upon the Nicomachean Ethics,” 
this is the present state of the controversy 
It is a chapter in the history of Spenser 

19 Ibid., p. 11 

20 The Evolution of ‘The Faerie Queene” (Chicagi 
1942), p. 30. 

21 Ibid., p. 219 

% Ibid., p. 224. 

23 Ibid., pp. 227-29. 

24 The bibliography of this demonstration is muc 
too extensive to give here. Perhaps it will be sufficien' 
to name the study which laid down the terms upo! 
which the inquiry has since been conducted (F. M 
Padelford, ‘‘The Spiritual Allegory of the Faer 
Queene, Book One,” JEGP, XXII [1923], 1-17), ané 
the two most important recent applications of thi 
now generally accepted proposition (A. S. P. Wood 
house, ‘‘Nature and Grace in The Faerie Queene, 
ELH, XVI (1949], 194-228; and Virgil K. Whitaker 


The Religious Basis of Spenser's Thought |Stanfor 
University Press, 1950)}). 
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THE “FAERIE QUEENE,” Book II 


studies which makes it quite impossible to 
take literally the Letter’s declaration that 
each book of The Faerie Queene is based 
upon one of the Nicomachean Ethics’ moral 
virtues. It leaves available only a choice 
between repudiating Spenser’s assertion 
that he made serious use of the Ethics, and 
accepting that assertion but accounting 
for the way in which he used the Ethics so 
as to fit (as Spenser’s own account does 
not) the facts of the poem. The present 
study makes the latter choice. Its primary 
concern, however, is not with the Letter 
but with the poem’s second book. Spe- 
cifically, it will propose that Book II is a 
poetic version of the whole of the Nicom- 
achean Ethics, with a single major—and 
highly appropriate—deletion. It will there- 
fore claim the privilege of dealing with 
clear before controverted evidence, and 
postpone to its final section the problem of 
the relation of its findings to the Letter. It 
will postpone also the problem of the 
meaning of the term ‘temperance’ as 
Spenser uses it both in the title and in the 
body of Book II. 


II 


If it is felt that the outline which fol- 
lows of one of the world’s most famous 
books is gratuitous, my defense must be 
that, while Spenser scholarship has de- 
voted enough attention—perhaps more 
than enough—to many particular details 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, it has neg- 
lected the treatise considered as a whole; 
and my present concern is with the whole. 

The problem to which the Nicomachean 
Ethics addresses itself is the achievement 
of the good for man. This good, which is 
called ‘‘happiness,”’ is defined as activity 
of the soul in accordance with complete 


‘virtue; accordingly, the primary concern 
/of the treatise is with the nature of virtue. 
Since the soul contains both a reasoning 
‘principle and an appetitive element, which 
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is in part obedient and in part refractory 
to reason, virtue is divided into two main 
kinds, intellectual and moral (the soul’s 
nutritive element is without ethical sig- 
nificance). 

Moral virtue is discussed first. It is pro- 
duced neither by nature nor by instruc- 
tion but by habits of conduct. It is not de- 
termined by pleasure and pain, but it is 
intimately related to them, and their 
presence or absence in good or bad actions 
may be taken as signs of virtuous or vi- 
cious states of character. To be morally 
virtuous it is not enough merely to do 
good actions; ‘‘the agent also must be in a 
certain condition when he does them; in 
the first place he must have knowledge, 
secondly he must choose the acts, and 
choose them for their own sakes, and 
thirdly his action must proceed from a 
firm and unchangeable character.” Fi- 
nally, since ‘“‘in everything that is con- 
tinuous and divisible it is possible to take 
more, less, or an equal amount, . . . and 
the equal is an intermediate between ex- 
cess and defect,’’ and since passions and 
actions, with which moral virtue is con- 
cerned, fall into this category of things ad- 
mitting of excess, defect, and the inter- 
mediate, moral virtue is a kind of mean.*® 
Its full definition is ‘‘a state of character 
concerned with choice, lying in a mean, 
i.e. the mean relative to us, this being de- 
termined by a rational principle, and by 
that principle by which the man of prac- 
tical wisdom would determine it.’’?? The 
two vicious dispositions, the excessive and 
the deficient, are opposed both to each 
other and to the mean. 

After a clarification of the nature of 
choice, the particular moral virtues, to- 
gether with their corresponding vices, are 
next discussed. They are courage, tem- 


2% Nicomachean Ethics ii. 4. 1105*; trans. W. D. 
Ross; this is the translation used throughout. 


26 Ibid. 6. 1106*-». 27 Ibid. 1106>-1107* 
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perance, liberality, magnificence, “‘proper 
pride,” the nameless mean between ambi- 
tion and unambitiousness, good temper, 
the nameless mean between obsequious- 
ness and churlishness, truthfulness (in the 
restricted sense of the mean between 
boastfulness and mock-modesty), a blend 
of ready wit and tact which is the mean 
between buffoonery and boorishness, ‘‘a 
mixed sort of state,’’ shame, which, while 
becoming to youth, is not really a virtue 
but ‘‘may be said to be conditionally a 
good thing,’’** and justice. Of these, 
‘proper pride’’ and justice are comprehen- 
sive virtues. 

Intellectual virtue is produced partly 
by nature and partly by instruction. The 
primary intellectual virtues are scientific 
knowledge, art, practical wisdom, intui- 
tive reason, and philosophic wisdom; sub- 
sumed in one way or another by these are 
the minor intellectual virtues—goodness 
in deliberation, understanding, and judg- 
ment. Of the intellectual virtues, practical 
wisdom, which is ‘‘a reasoned and true 
state of capacity to act with regard to 
human goods,’’”® is the prerequisite for 
moral virtue, ‘‘for it is not merely the state 
in accordance with the right rule, but the 
state that implies the presence of the right 
rule, that is [moral] virtue; and practical 
wisdom is a right rule- about such mat- 
ters.’’3° 

The area of moral experience is not 
fully covered by virtue and vice; there are 
two more pairs of moral states to be con- 
sidered. Brutishness is a morbid vicious- 
ness that goes beyond the limits of vice, 
strictly defined; its opposite is rarely 
found and may be called “superhuman 
virtue, a heroic and divine kind of na- 
ture.’’*! Continence and incontinence are 
distinguished from virtue and vice less in 
terms of the actions to which they lead 
than in terms of the states of mind in 


28 Ibid. iv. 9 30 Jbid. 13. 1144> 
28 [bid. vi. 5. 31 Ibid. vii. 1. 11455 


1128» 
1140» 


which these actions are performed. Both 
the virtuous and the continent man know 
the right rule and abide by it, but the vir- 
tuous man takes pleasure in this and could 
find no pleasure in things contrary to the 
rule, while the continent man has strong 
and bad appetites but refuses, because of 
his convictions, to surrender to them. The 
vicious man does not possess the right rule 
and is bad by choice, believing that he 
ought to pursue pleasures without re- 
serve. The incontinent man knows the 
right rule but violates it because he is car- 
ried away by his passions; he is thus aware 
of the wrongness of his conduct, which is 
therefore contrary to his choice and judg- 
ment. Hence “the former is a permanent, 
the latter an intermittent badness.’’® 
Continence and incontinence in their 
proper senses are concerned with the 
same objects (bodily pleasures and pains) 
as the virtue of temperance and the vice of 
self-indulgence. Similar states with re- 
spect to other objects are called ‘“‘con- 
tinence’”’ and ‘‘incontinence”’ by analogy 
and are qualified, e.g., ‘‘incontinence in 
respect of money, gain, honour, or an- 
ger.’’?3 Incontinence in respect of anger is 
less disgraceful than simple incontinence. 

Friendship is next discussed, for it is a 
prerequisite of happiness. It differs from 
the moral virtue of friendliness in that the 
latter does not imply affection for all to 
whom it is extended, but, if friendship is 
not in itself a virtue, it necessarily implies 
virtue, since true friendship is possible 
only between the good. 

The remainder of the treatise is de- 
voted to a renewed examination of the 
natures of pleasure and happiness. 


Iil 


We may now turn to Book II of The 
Faerie Queene, examining it in detail for 
such correspondences with the Nicom- 

32 Tbid. 8. 1150>. 

#3 Thid. 4. 1147». 
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THe “Faerie QUEENE,” Book II 


achean Ethics as it may possess, but 
without adopting the hitherto prevalent 
assumption that the center of correspond- 
ence must be Aristotle’s temperance. 

Except in the present case, all the main 
protagonists of The Faerie Queene are 
given introductory descriptions so full as 
to leave no doubt of the allegorical char- 
acter each is to bear. Guyon’s description, 
however, is very short (I will not urge, al- 
though I think it likely, that it has been 
cut because of a change of plan); there is a 
single stanza (canto i, stanza 6), of which 
four lines are used to give, in very general 
terms, his lineage and history, one his 
knightly competence, and the remainder 
the following characteristics: a ‘comely 
and upright” carriage and a countenance 
“demure and temperate,” yet stern. This, 
especially since we are holding in suspense 
the meaning of “‘temperate,’’ will not 
serve to fix his allegorical nature, and we 
may therefore with the better conscience 
make that depend upon his actions 
throughout his book. 

His attendant Palmer gets two stanzas 
of introductory description, enough to 
make clear his allegorical nature. ‘‘Clad in 
blacke attire, / Of ripest yeares,...a 
sage and sober sire’’ (7), 

Still he him guided over dale and hill, 

And with his steedie staffe did point his way: 
His race with reason, and with words his will, 
From foule intemperance he oft did stay, 

And suffred not in wrath his hastie steps to 

stray [34]. 

The Palmer is Aristotle’s practical wis- 
dom, an identification we shall see abun- 
dantly confirmed below. 

The curious first incident could be dis- 
cussed in Aristotelian terms: Archimago 
and Duessa precipitate it by committing a 
particular injustice (a clandestine transac- 
tion), the bearing of false witness against 
Redcross.*4 Guyon undertakes the role of 


41, 9-18; cf. Nic. Eth. v. 2. 1131, 
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rectificatory justice.* Actually, of course, 
the alleged injustice never took place, and 
the real purpose of the incident is to bring 
into relation both the protagonists and the 
allegories of the first two books. Thus 
Archimago’s effort against Redcross ‘‘to 
stirre up enmitye / Of such, as vertues 
like mote unto him allye’’ (23), with its 
near-success, illustrates the danger from 
without that may threaten the relation of 
holiness and virtue, while the happy out- 
come places them in their right relation, 
with virtue recognizing the supremacy of 
faith (27) and religion welcoming the fel- 
lowship of rational virtue (28). It is the 
requirements of this purpose that are re- 
sponsible for Guyon’s inconsistent and 
uncharacteristic behavior. Told that Red- 
cross has committed a rape, he is quite 
naturally surprised, knowing him to be a 
true and worthy knight (19). But Guyon 
is no respecter of persons: Redcross must 
‘‘quite him of th’ imputed blame”’ (20) or 
suffer punishment. When he finds Red- 
cross, however, Guyon twice violates dra- 
matic propriety. Notwithstanding his 
very proper and characteristic doubt that 
Redcross would perpetrate the outrage of 
which he has been accused, he gives him 
no opportunity to acquit himself of the 
imputed blame but sets his lance and 
charges without a word. Then he as sud- 
denly desists, not because of any new 
thing but simply at the sight of the 
knight’s cross (the implication, of course, 
is that no one who truly chooses the cross 
for his sign would commit the alleged sin; 
but Guyon knew this before he charged). 
It is clear that Spenser was uneasy under 
the necessity of making Guyon behave so 
strangely, and he sought to draw atten- 
tion away from the impropriety by re- 
peatedly emphasizing the part that anger 
played in moving Guyon (12, 13, 25, 34); 
but if this helps to explain Guyon’s con- 
%* Stanzas 12-26; cf. Nic. Eth. v. 4. 1132. 
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duct, it is not clear that it makes it more 
characteristic, for it is, as we shall see, an 
exaggeration of Guyon’s normal state 
with respect to anger. For our purposes, 
however, the point is only that the func- 
tion of the incident is to relate the first 
two books, rather than to set Book II in 
motion. 

That is done by the second incident, 
which sets the task for Book II: the de- 
struction of Acrasia. It is to be noted that 
Guyon embarks on this quest with a vow 
made in terms of rectificatory justice: 


Such and such evill God in Guyon reare, 

And worse and worse young Orphane be thy 
paine, 

If I or thou dew vengeance doe forbeare, 

Till guiltie bloud her guerdon doe obtaine 
ee: 


Hence the consummation of the quest will 
be, along with its other significances, an 
act of justice. 

The discussion by Guyon and the Pal- 
mer of the fates of Mortdant and Amavia 
is of great interest. 

When raging passion with fierce tyrannie 

Robs reason of her due regalitie, 

And makes it servant to her [nature’s] basest 
part: 

The strong it weakens with infirmitie, 

And with bold furie armes the weakest hart; 

The strong through pleasure soonest falles, the 
weake through smart. 

But temperance (said he) with golden squire 

Betwixt them both can measure out a meane, 

Neither to melt in pleasures whot desire, 

Nor fry in hartlesse griefe and dolefull teene. 

Thrise happie man, who fares them both 
atweene [57-58]. 


We must defer for a little an examination 
of how reason’s due regality is linked to 
the mean, but we may notice here the way 
in which temperance is related to it. This 
relation is put as if temperance were a 
mean response to pleasures and pains, re- 
gardless of object, and intemperance an 


excessive response; accordingly, Mortdant 
was destroyed through intemperance with 
respect to pleasure, Amavia through in- 
temperance with respect to pain. 

In Aristotle temperance is the mean 
state in respect of certain clearly specified 
pleasures (those of touch and taste),* and 
‘Gs less, and not in the same way, con- 
cerned with pains.’’*? Excess is self-indul- 
gence, deficiency “not often found.’’** 
With respect to pain, the self-indulgent 
man is ‘‘pained more than he ought at not 
getting pleasant things,’’** the temperate 
man is not. 

Mortdant corresponds to the excess of 
which Aristotle’s temperance is the mean: 
he is fatally undermined by the excessive 
pursuit of sexual pleasures, and finally de- 
stroyed by their withdrawal (54-55). 
Amavia, however, does not, nor to the 
deficiency; she commits suicide because 
she is mastered by the pain caused by her 
husband’s death (36-56), and thus cor- 
responds precisely to the state of charac- 
ter which Aristotle calls ‘‘softness,’’* a 
state whose opposite is ‘‘endurance.”’ 
These states are not parts of virtue and 
vice; they are analogous to, even subdivi- 
sions of, continence and incontinence. 
They are not susceptible of discussion in 
terms of the mean, for they presuppose an 
initial failure to observe the intermediate 
in feeling the relevant passions and refer 
only to the ways in which excessive pas- 
sions are expressed in conduct. Here the 
intermediate is not the good; clearly, if it 
is better to be somewhat less than endur- 
ing rather than to be quite soft, it is yet 
not so good as to be enduring, just as to be 
somewhat less than continent is better 
than to be quite incontinent, but not so 
good as to be continent.” 


% Nic. Eth. iii. 10. 1118* 

37 Ibid. 1117. 29 Jbid. iii. 11. 1118». 
38 Tbid. ii. 7. 1107» 40 Tbid. vii. 7. 1150*. 

“1 Failure to observe Aristotle’s strict limitation 


of the doctrine of the mean to moral virtue (ibid. | 


ii. 6. 1106) has sometimes led even the best Spenser 
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THE “Faerie QuEENE,” Book II, 


Manifestly, the Palmer’s ‘‘temperance”’ 
is something broader in scope than Aris- 
totle’s. For the present we need not press 
the point that in Aristotle what makes us 
stand well, i.e., in a mean position, with 
respect to pleasures and pains without re- 
gard to objects is moral virtue.* 

Canto ii is, as the proem indicates, 
Spenser’s formal representation of the 
doctrine of the mean. The extreme sisters 
are opposed both to each other and to the 
intermediate;** at Medina’s peace-ban- 
quet Elissa (deficiency) will do nothing: 
Elissa (so the eldest hight) did deeme 
Such entertainment base, ne ought would eat, 
Ne ought would speake, but evermore did 

seeme 
As discontent for want of merth or meat; 

No solace could her Paramour intreat 
Her once to show, ne court, nor dalliance [35]; 


Perissa (excess) overdoes everything: 

But young Perissa was of other mind, 

Full of disport, still laughing, loosely light, 
And quite contrary to her sisters kind; 

No measure in her mood, no rule of right, 
But poured out in pleasure and delight; 

In wine and meats she flowd above the bancke, 
And in excesse exceeded her owne might [36]; 


and Medina moderates the measure of 
each: 


Betwixt them both the faire Medina sate 
With sober grace, and goodly carriage: 
With equall measure she did moderate 

The strong extremities of their outrage [38]. 


scholars into absurdity. F. M. Padelford, for example, 
intent on proving that Book II is based upon Aris- 
totle’s continence, argues that Elissa and Perissa 
“represent the extremes of physical continence, .. . 
the extremely incontinent person being one who in- 
dulges himself in complete violation of the recog- 
nized dictates of reason, and the extremely continent 
person one who is correspondingly abstemious, like- 
wise at the expense of reason. . . . Now the extreme 
of continence, secured at the expense of reason, results, 
as Spenser says, in just such a prurient prude, just 
such a warped and distempered killjoy, as Elissa’’ 
(“The Virtue of Temperance in the Faerie Queene," 
Pp. 338). 
* Ibid. ii. 3. 1104>—-1105». 


“fi, 13 and 34; cf. Nic. Eth. fi. 8. 1108>-1109+. 
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Despite a difficulty, Hudibras and 
Sansloy, the lovers of the two extreme sis- 
ters, are meant to represent relations 
analogous to theirs, with Guyon here oc- 
cupying Medina’s intermediate position. 
Spenser’s reason for the parallel is to per- 
mit exploitation, by fighting, of the mu- 
tual opposition. Thus, when they learn of 
Guyon’s arrival, and after his courteous 
reception by Medina, “Both knights and 
Ladies forth right angry far’d’’ (19) to as- 
sault him. But before they reach Guyon, 
Hudibras and Sansloy attack each other. 
Guyon attempts to pacify them, where- 
upon they both together attack him. His 
self-defense causes them to renew their 
attacks upon each other, and his new ef- 
forts to mediate bring their wrath again 
upon him (20-26). In all this, Medina at- 
tempts to bring peace (27); her sisters in- 
sist upon ‘‘strong enmity’’ (28). 

The difficulty is that Hudibras and 
Sansloy are not really opposites, nor can 
they be. The emotions involved are anger 
and confidence. If either man were de- 
ficient in either emotion, there would be 
no fight. Spenser makes no attempt to dif- 
ferentiate between them in respect of 
anger : both feel it to excess. Guyon, whose 
effort is to pacify them and defend him- 
self, may represent good temper, but this 
is not emphasized, being inconsistent 
with his role in the fourth canto. With re- 
spect to confidence, Spenser, within the 
limits imposed by the requirement that 
they should both rush out to battle, at- 
tempts some differentiation. Hudibras is 
described as a ‘“‘hardy man” of “many 
rash adventures’? who overruns “reason 
with fool-hardize’’ (17); in this he corre- 
sponds to Aristotle’s rash man, who ex- 
ceeds not in fearlessness but in confidence, 
is boastful, and wishes to appear what the 
brave man is.** Sansloy, who cannot be 
deficient in confidence, is described as ‘‘the 

“« Nic. Bth. tii. 7. 1115> 








82 
most unruly, and the boldest boy,’’ de- 
voted to ‘‘lawlesse lust’’ (18), thus repre- 
senting passion, which Aristotle treats as 
another variant sometimes mistaken for 
courage.“ Guyon, who shows ‘“‘heroick 
worth’”’ (25), is, of course, the genuinely 
courageous man. 

In terms of social relations, the extreme 
sisters and their paramours clearly repre- 
sent Aristotle’s churlishness, while Me- 
dina and Guyon represent the mean of 
“associating with people in the right 
way.’”’** The opposite extreme, obsequi- 
ousness, is not shown here but will be rep- 
resented in the following canto by Trom- 
part. 

But, although the primary basis of the 
present canto is clearly Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of the mean, not all its characteriza- 
tions and actions can be derived from 
Aristotle. Medina and her sisters are ‘‘the 
children of one sire by mothers three’ 
(13). Elissa represents, besides the ex- 
treme of deficiency, the irascible: at the 
banquet 
No solace could her Paramour intreat 
Her once to show, ne court, nor dalliance, 
But with bent lowring browes, as she would 


threat, 
She scould, and frownd with froward counte- 
naunce . . . [35]. 


Elissa represents, besides the extreme of 

excess, the appetitive: 

But of her love too lavish (litle have she 
thancke.) 

Fast by her side did sit the bold Sans-loy, 

Fit mate for such a mincing mineon, 

Who in her loosenesse tooke exceeding joy; 

Might not be found a franker franion, 

Of her lewd parts to make companion .. . 
[36-37]. 

Medina represents, besides the mean, the 

rational. She is introduced as being wise 

‘‘above the reason of her youthly yeares’’ 

(15). It is ‘‘with pitthy words and coun- 


** Thid. 8. 1116! 46 Ibid. iv. 6. 1126» 
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sell’’ (28) that she intervenes in the battle, 
and finally the combatants defer to her 
‘‘discrete behests’’ (32). At the banquet 
she fulfils her function by imposing upon 
both sisters the rule of ‘‘dew reason”’: “‘So 
kept she them in order, and her selfe in 
heed”’ (38). 

This is clearly based upon Plato’s ac- 
count of the constitution and conditions 
of the soul: 

There is one principle with which...a 
man learns, another with which he is angry; 
the third . . . is denoted by the general term 
appetitive. ... One principle prevails in the 
souls of one class of men, another in others, 
as may happen? Yes. Then we may begin by 
assuming that there are three classes of 
men... ? Exactly.” 

And ought not the rational principle, which 
is wise, and has the care of the whole soul, to 
rule, and the passionate or spirited principle 
to be the subject and ally? Certainly. ... 
And these two... will rule over the con- 
cupiscent ... ? Very true, he said.“ 

Plato’s analysis accounts not only for 
the second set of terms in which the sis- 
ters are described but also for Guyon’s 





comment (as distinguished from the Palm- | 


er’s, which we have already discussed) | 


on the tragedies of Mortdant and Amavia. 
Destruction follows, he said, 
When raging passion with fierce tyrannie 
Robs reason of her due regalitie, 
And makes it servant to her basest part. 


In thus combining Aristotle’s doctrine 
that virtue resides in the mean with 
Plato’s doctrine that it resides in the gov- 
ernment of the irrational parts of the soul 
by the rational, Spenser may have as- 
sumed that the two were compatible, 
since the mean state in Aristotle involves 
possessing and obeying the right rule dis- 
cerned by practical wisdom. In fact, how- 
ever, the two doctrines are not com- 


4? Republic ix. 580-81, trans. B. Jowett (Oxford 
1892), III, 291-92 
48 Rep. iv. 441-42; Jowett, pp. 134-35 
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patible. For our purposes it is less impor- 
tant, in making this point, that Aristotle’s 
own account of the nature of the soul*® dif- 
fers strongly from Plato’s, than that 
Plato’s view results in a theory of the re- 
lation of knowledge and conduct which 
would eliminate two of the Aristotelian 
moral states, continence and incontinence: 

Now we may ask .. . how a man who judges 
rightly can behave incontinently. That he 
should behave so when he has knowledge, some 
say is impossible; for it would be strange—so 
Socrates thought—if when knowledge was in 
a man something else could master it and drag 
it about like a slave. For Socrates was entirely 
opposed to the view in question, holding that 
there is no such thing as incontinence; no one, 
he said, when he judges acts against what he 
judges best—people act so only by reason of 
ignorance.*° 

But Spenser, as we shall see, accepted 
Aristotle’s account of continence and in- 
continence, and in treating these moral 
states he preserved Aristotle’s distinction 
between them and virtue and vice. 
Whether or not he was aware that he was 
attempting the union of incompatibles, 
his superimposition of the Platonic upon 
the Aristotelian doctrine amounts to tak- 
ing a major liberty with Aristotle. But no 
one will argue from this that his canto is 
not based upon the Nicomachean Ethics. 
Hence, when we find (as we shall twice 
again) that the poem takes liberties with 
the treatise, we shall be under no obliga- 
tion to think them evidences that the 
poem is not based upon the treatise (espe- 
cially since the reasons for these subse- 
quent liberties will be readily discernible). 

The third canto, which has only the 
most tenuous and patently manufactured 
relevance to the Guyon story, may derive 
in part from a desire to include a comic 
episode, but ultimately it must be as- 


© Nic. Eth. i. 13. 1102*-1103* and 
passim, esp. i. 5. 411> and ii. 1. 412*—413¢. 
Vic. Eth. vii. 2. 1145+ 


De anima, 
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cribed to the requirements of Spenser's 
over-all scheme in Book II: none of the 
other characters could with propriety be 
made to exemplify certain of the vices in 
Aristotle’s catalogue. Thus Braggadocchio 
is the boastful man™ and the coward,* and 
Trompart, besides sharing his master’s 
cowardice, is the flatterer.** Braggadoc- 
chio, of course, also exemplifies certain 
other vices which, from our point of view, 
are incidental— necessary for the sake of 
the episode itself, but represented in a 
more serious way elsewhere: injustice (4, 
6), vanity (5, 10), and self-indulgence 
(42). Belphoebe, as the Letter indicates, 
belongs rather to the plan of the whole 
poem than to that of the present book; 
but if she is not primarily designed to rep- 
resent Aristotle’s “‘proper pride’’ she has 
been accommodated to it. Her stateliness 
(21, 28) recalls the proud man’s “slow 
step,’’®* she declares that honor, not pleas- 
ure, is the proper object of pursuit,®® and 
in rejecting the values of the court she dis- 
plays another characteristic to which 
Aristotle points.* 

The next canto and a half are devoted 
to a systematic representation of a num- 
ber of Aristotle’s states of character with 
respect to anger.®’ The virtue is not repre- 
sented. Guyon, in attempting to restrain 
Furor from his persecution of Phaon, be- 
same involved in combat with him, grew 
“enfierced,’”’ and “overthrew himselfe un- 
wares, and lower lay”’ (iv, 8). Even if this 
temporary defeat were a final one, Guyon 
would not be guilty of the vice of anger, 

1 iii, 16-17 and 38; cf. Nic. Eth. iv. 7. 1127%-». 

* Stanzas 19-21; ef. Nic. Eth. ili. 6-9, esp. 7. 1115%- 
11168, 

ss Stanzas 8-9 and 12; cf. Nic. Eth. iv. 6. 
1127* and viii. 8. 1159*. 

“4 Nic, Eth. iv. 3. 1125. 

ss Stanzas 37, 40-41; cf. Nic. Eth. iv. 3. 1123. 

sé Stanzas 40-41; cf. Nic. Eth. iv. 3. 1124>: “‘it is 
characteristic of the proud man not to aim at the 
things commonly held in honour.”’ 


5? Nic. Eth 


126>— 


iv. 5 and vii. 4, 6 
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since he struggled against Furor; he would 
be incontinent with respect to anger, 
knowing that he ought to restrain Furor 
but unable to do so. Significantly, when he 
renews the combat (“‘emboyling in his 
haughtie hart’’ [9]), it is in a wrong way: 
he draws his sword. At this point the 
Palmer intervenes, informs him that 
Furor is immune to force while Occasion 
rages, and directs him to silence her first. 
Guyon follows his bidding, whereupon he 
finds it easy to subdue Furor. But this vic- 
tory does not show him possessed of the 
virtue of good temper: he felt the passion 
of anger too strongly for that. The victory 
shows him achieving mastery of the pas- 
sion through the rule of reason, which is to 
say that it makes him continent in respect 
of anger. This distinction is confirmed in 
his subsequent fight with Pyrochles. He 
grows ‘‘exceeding wroth’’ (v, 7) at one 
point, but ‘‘tempers the passion with 
advizement slow’ (13). 

Although Phaon is met as the victim of 
Furor, and his murderous conduct was the 
result of wrath, he does not represent that 
vice in Aristotle’s sense; that is, his char- 
acter is not normally excessive with re- 
spect to anger (this is clearer by compari- 
son with Pyrochles). As the Palmer points 
out, love, followed by jealousy and grief 
and culminating in wrath, bent “‘cruell 
battry .../ Gainst fort of reason”’ (iv, 
34) and overthrew it. Phaon is therefore 
incontinent in respect of anger. 

It is Pyrochles who represents the vice 
of excess with respect to anger,®* refusing 
even to recognize that he is behaving con- 
trary to the right rule. His situation is 
unlike Phaon’s, who, under the pressure 
of great pain, lost control of his temper 
and succumbed to wrath but knew it 

** Furor is not the state of character but the 
abstracted emotion; he is not the angry man but the 
personification of wrath. A similar distinction ob- 


tains between, e.g., Acrasia, Phaedria, Mammon, 
and their victims. 
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wrong; Pyrochles never tried, or even un- 
derstood why he should try, to control his 
temper. His motto is ‘Burnt I do burne”’ 
(38), and he sends his servant before him 
To seeke Occasion, where so she bee: 
For he is all disposd to bloudy fight, 
And breathes out wrath and hainous crueltie 
»« « (48). 
He attacks Guyon, is defeated, and asks 
and is given quarter. He is also given good 
advice: to avoid his true foe, wrath. To 
this advice his response is to beg the un- 
binding of Occasion and Furor. He is 
“wondrous glad” (v, 18) when Guyon, 
after advising him against freeing them, 
nevertheless gives him permission to do 
so. In no time Occasion has goaded Furor 
to challenge his liberator; soon ‘‘Pyrochles 
wex as wood as hee” (20); the struggle 
ends with Furor dragging Pyrochles 
“through durt and myre without re- 
morse”’ (23). It is thus entirely appropri- 
ate that the Palmer, who helped Guyon to 
rescue Phaon from precisely this treat- 
ment, should now prevent him from going, 
as he was about to do, to Pyrochles’ res- 
cue: 
Deare sonne, thy causelesse ruth represse, 
Ne let thy stout hart melt in pitty vaine: 
He that his sorrow sought through wilfulnesse, 
And his foe fettred would release agayne, 
Deserves to tast his follies fruit, repented 
payne [24]. 
The incontinent man, says Aristotle,°® is 
likely to repent, and since Phaon is incon- 
tinent with respect to anger, which is less 
disgraceful than incontinence proper,® he 
deserves the chance to recover the rational 
mastery of his anger, and it is a work of 
mercy to give it to him. But the vicious 
man is unlikely to repent; vice is uncon- 
scious of itself (i.e., that it is vice), and is 
in accordance with choice.“ Pyrochles is 


* Nic. Eth. vii. 8. 1150%-1151>+. 
60 Ibid. 6. 1149. © Ibid. 8. 1150%-1151* 
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vice with respect to anger; hence to “‘suc- 
cour his distresse’’ (24) would in literal 
fact be causeless and vain—vain because 
he cannot be succored, being his own 
inveterate enemy. 

Cymochles shares with his brother the 
vicious excess with respect to anger and 
adds to it the vice of self-indulgence (the 
excess with respect to pleasures of touch 
and taste), which in him manifests itself 
predominantly in sexual terms: 

he, by kind, 
Was given all to lust and loose living, 
When ever his fiers hands he free mote find . . . 

[v, 28]. 

Since he adds to these primary vices cer- 
tain others (buffoonery and injustice), it is 
not surprising that he displays the insta- 
bility that marks the completely, or al- 
most completely, vicious man.® Atin finds 
him in the Bower of Bliss in characteristic 
sexual abandon, flowing 
in pleasures, and vaine pleasing toyes, 

Mingled emongst loose Ladies and lascivious 

boyes [28]. 

He catches fire at once, however, at Atin’s 
tale of Pyrochles’ defeat (‘‘as one affright 
With hellish feends”’ [37]), nor can ‘‘Ladies 
loves, ne sweet entreaties . . . Appease his 
heat’”’ (38). But this resolute beginning 
does not prevent him from quite forget- 
ting his purpose in his first exposure to 
Phaedria’s enticements, 

So easie is, t’appease the stormie wind 

Of malice in the calme of pleasant woman- 

kind [vi, 8]. 

When Cymochles finally wakes from the 
voluptuous sleep that follows his relations 
with Phaedria, he is ‘‘stird with shame ex- 
treme’”’ (27) at his neglect of his venge- 


* This is Pyrochles in Aristotelian terms. He is 
also recognizable in Platonic terms, as the irascible 
part of the soul. His brother, in these terms, is the 
whole of the irrational soul, combining the irascible 
with the appetitive (v, 28). 


% Nic. Eth. vill. 8. 1159: “‘wicked men have no 


steadfastness (for they do not remain even like to 
themselves) ."’ 
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ance, but, meeting Phaedria returning 
with Guyon (whom he does not know as 
his brother’s conqueror), he attacks him as 
a presumed rival for her love (28); and 
when Phaedria parts them, 


Cymochles with that wanton mayd 
The hastie heat of hisavowd revenge delayd [40]. 


In recognizing Phaedria as the personi- 
fication of excessive mirth, Spenser schol- 
ars have overlooked her additional func- 
tion as a representative of sexual indul- 
gence, although they might have been di- 
rected to it by the proem of canto vi, if 
by nothing else: 


Guyon is of immodest Merth 
led into loose desire. . . . 


When she gets Cymochles to her Island, 
Into a shadie dale she soft him led, 

And laid him downe upon a grassie plaine; 
And her sweet selfe without dread, or disdaine, 
She set beside, laying his head disarm’d 

In her loose lap, it softly to sustaine [14], 


and proceeds to sing him a “‘love lay”’ 

(14).** In decrying battle to Guyon and 

Cymochles, she explains: 

Another warre, and other weapons I 

Doe love, where love does give his sweet 
alarmes, 

Without bloudshed, and where the enemy 

Does yeeld unto his foe a pleasant victory [34]. 


In his response to Phaedria’s sexual en- 
ticement, Guyon represents temperance 
in the strict Aristotelian sense, the mean 
with respect to the relevant pleasures of 
which Cymochles is the excess. Phaedria 
did 

all, that might his constant hart 
Withdraw from thought of warlike enterprize, 
And drown in dissolute delights apart [25]; 


but “che was wise, and warie of her will,’ 
and “fairely tempring fond desire sub- 
dewd”’ (26). His temperance is confirmed, 


** Thus the 1590 text (both copies). The Variorum 
Spenser adopts the 1596 reading, ‘‘loud lay."’ 
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or at any rate reiterated, by his mastery 
of Cymochles in battle (the fight is inter- 
rupted before the issue can be made deci- 
sive, perhaps in deference to the require- 
ments of canto xii). This establishes an 
obvious parallel with the Furor-Pyrochles 
incident, but there is a significant differ- 
ence which shows how carefully Spenser 
was following one of Aristotle’s most im- 
portant distinctions. Guyon was unable to 
defeat Furor without the guidance of the 
Palmer, which showed that he represented 
not the virtue of good temper but con- 
tinence with respect to anger. If he had 
similar need of the Palmer to overcome 
the temptations of Phaedria, he would 
display continence proper. But he has no 
such need; he does not feel the strong de- 
sires which the continent man bridles by 
means of his reason; he is, instead, the 
temperate man who feels desire only for 
the right things. Spenser went to some 
pains to draw attention to this distinc- 
tion, first establishing an almost complete 
analogy with the earlier incident, and 
then emphasizing the difference by having 
the Palmer barred from Phaedria’s boat 
(vi, 19), and thus absent when Phaedria 
tempts Guyon, so that Guyon’s independ- 
ence of his assistance is objectified; but if 
his success is to be judged by the comment 
of his critics he managed only to obscure 
the sexual element in Phaedria’s role and 
the significance of Guyon’s response to 
it.© 

It is true that in the opening stanza of 
canto vi, which occurs between the com- 

6s No one has discussed Phaedria as a sexual tempt- 
ress. Most critics have not noticed the separation of 
Guyon and the Palmer; e.g., Padelford: the ‘‘Palmer 
is not only the constant attendant, but the actual 
guide, of the knight’’ (‘‘The Virtue of Temperance in 
the Faerie Queene,’’ p. 335). Those who have noticed 
the separation usually interpret it as a fall; e.g., 
H. E. Greene: ‘Thus, when Sir Guyon goes alone with 
Phaedria (Immodest Mirth) in her boat, while the 
Palmer is left on the strand, it is clearly taught that 
when Self-control gives itself up to Idleness under the 
guidance of Immodest Mirth, Reason is left behind”’ 


(Variorum, IT, 412) 


bats with Pyrochles and Cymochles, the 
poet, speaking in his own person, says: 
A Harder lesson, to learne Continence 
In joyous pleasure, then in grievous paine: 
For sweetnesse doth allure the weaker sence 
So strongly, that uneathes it can refraine 
From that, which feeble nature covets faine; 
But grief and wrath, that be her enemies, 
And foes of life, she better can restraine; 
Yet vertue vauntes in both her® victories 
And Guyon in them all shewes goodly mais- 
teries. 
Now it is clear that this does not corre- 
spond with the actual treatment of the 
two encounters: Guyon needed help to 
overcome grievous pain (Furor) but not to 
overcome joyous pleasure (Phaedria). 
Why, then, should Spenser have written 
it? Part of the answer is that, like the 
breaking-off of the fight with Cymochles, 
it is preparation for the requirements of 
canto xii; but the rest of the answer is es- 
pecially illuminating. It is that the stanza 
is a summary of Book ii. 3 of the Nicom- 
achean Ethics (11045-1105): 


We must take as a sign of states of character 
the pleasure or pain that ensues on acts; for 
the man who abstains from bodily pleasures 
and delights in this very fact is temperate, 
while the man who is annoyed at it is self- 
indulgent. ... For moral excellence is con- 
cerned with pleasures and pains; it is on ac- 
count of the pleasure that we do bad things, 
and on account of the pain that we abstain 
from noble ones. ... Again, it is harder to 
fight with pleasure than with anger, to use 
Heraclitus’ phrase, but both art and virtue 
are always concerned with what is harder; 
for even the good is better when it is harder. 
Therefore ...the whole concern... of vir- 
tue ...is with pleasures and pains; for the 
man who uses these well will be good, he who 
uses thern badly bad. 


Both before this point and after it 
Spenser is very careful to indicate the pre- 
cise extent to which pleasure and pain fig- 
ure in action, and to use this as an index of 

66 1590. 1596: “their.” 
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the actor’s moral state; the stanza’s gen- 
eral proposition is therefore a statement 
both of his own practice and of its con- 
sistency with Aristotle’s doctrine. The 
comparative proposition, however, is con- 
sistent with Aristotle but not with Spen- 
ser’s practice at this point. It scarcely 
seems fanciful to think that Spenser is, in 
effect, saying to his readers (whom Book 
II has long since referred to the Nicom- 
achean Ethics as its source) that he is 
aware of Aristotle’s comparative estimate 
of the masteries of pleasure and pain; 
that, despite the fact that at this particu- 
lar juncture his plan requires what 
amounts to its reversal, he nevertheless 
accepts it; and that it will subsequently be 
exploited (as, in fact, it is, in canto xii). 
We have seen that Phaedria, as befits a 
servant of Acrasia (vi, 9), is a sexual 
temptress; but she is, of course, also idle 
Mirth, and in this connection Guyon ex- 
hibits another Aristotelian virtue: 
Those who carry humour to excess are. . . vul- 
gar buffoons. . . . To the middle state belongs 
... tact; it is the mark of a tactful man to 
say and listen to such things as befit a good and 
well-bred man. . . . The buffoon, on the other 
hand . . . says things none of which a man of 
refinement would say, and to some of which he 
would not even listen.” 


This account of the mean as tact is a pre- 
cise description of Guyon’s conduct. When 
Phaedria first begins her “merry fit,”’ 
The knight was courteous, and did not for- 
beare 
Her honest merth and pleasaunce to partake; 
But when he saw her toy, and gibe, and geare, 
And passe the bonds of modest merimake, 
Her dalliance he despisd, and follies did for- 
sake [vi, 21]. 
To Cymochles, however, this excessive 
and indecent mirth-making had given 
‘‘wondrous great contentment”’ (8). 
The relation of the temptation of Mam- 


% Nic. Eth. iv. 8. 1128* 
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mon to the Nicomachean Ethics is a com- 
plex one and can best be approached 
through a consideration of two features of 
the canto which, in a superficial reading, 
appear to be weaknesses. The first of 
these involves the consistency of Mam- 
mon’s character and the probability of his 
actions. He is first introduced as a covet- 
ous miser counting his gold, who 
Soone as he Guyon saw, in great affright 
And hast he rose, for to remove aside 
Those pretious hils from straungers envious 
sight . . . [vii, 6]. 
Despite this anxiety to preserve his gold 
safe from Guyon, he promptly offers it all 
to him (9). The second is what may seem 
the almost undifferentiated and, if so, 
merely repetitious and anticlimatic nature 
of Mammon’s successive offers: gold three 
successive times, then the honor sup- 
ported by gold, and finally gold again, 
this time in the form of golden apples. 
The first step to a better view of both 
problems is the recognition of Mammon’s 
true nature. He is not merely, in Guyon’s 
scornful phrase, the “Money God’’ (39); 
his own account of himself is the true one: 
God of the world and worldlings I me call, 
Great Mammon, greatest god below the 
ye... 
Riches, renowme, and principality, 
Honour, estate, and all this worldes good . . . 
Fro me do flow . . . [8]. 


His role, that is to say, is to enforce the 
whole of that temptation which the Chris- 
tian tradition, reserving their respective 
thirds to the flesh and the devil, calls that 
of the world. 

He is therefore not, in his first appear- 
ance, a covetous miser, but the tempter 
baiting his trap. Why, then, should he act 
the miser hastening to secrete his wealth? 

The answer is that among the Aristote- 
lian states of character which Spenser is 
treating in this canto are those concerned 
with wealth, and this is his only oppor- 
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tunity to depict that most characteristic 
representative of the extreme of mean- 
ness, the miserly man.* The desire to treat 
two other characteristics attributed to 
meanness by Aristotle is also one of Spen- 
ser’s reasons (the other will be apparent 
when we discuss the lecture that Guyon 
reads his tempter) for casting Mammon’s 
temptation into two distinct forms. In the 
temptation by debate Guyon is being 
asked to join those ‘‘who care more than 
they ought for wealth”’ ;* this is clear from 
Mammon’s requirement that Guyon wor- 
ship him (9) and from Guyon’s reply: 
Regard of worldly mucke doth fowly blend, 
And low abase the high heroicke spright . . . 
[10]. 

In the temptation by display the demand 
of worship seems to have been withdrawn, 
since it has already been refused and is not 
repeated by Mammon or again mentioned 
by Guyon. Here Guyon is being asked to 
‘‘take from the wrong sources,’’’® as is 
clear from his reply to Mammon’s re- 
newed, and now unconditional, offer: 

Me list not (said the Elfin knight) receave 
Thing offred, till I know it well be got. . . [19]. 


Guyon represents the virtuous man with 
respect to wealth. It is true that the cir- 
cumstances prevent Spenser from depict- 
ing him as Aristotle’s liberal man at his 
most characteristic, that is, in terms of 
‘‘snending and giving,” but he gives him 
those Aristotelian characteristics which 
the situation permits: “he does not value 
wealth for its own sake,’ nor does he 
‘“‘take from the wrong sources.”’ 

Guyon refused to overvalue wealth. It 
is instructive to note to what he sub- 
ordinated it: to attend to Mammon’s 
baits, he says, 

“8 Nic. Eth. iv. 1. 1121». 

* Ibid. 1119°. 

1 Tbid. 11208. 


1 Ibid. 
72 Ibid. 1120°. 


Me ill besits, that in der-doing armes, 
And honours suit my vowed dayes do spend 
... {10}. 


This both renders appropriate the second 
of Mammon’s temptations by display 
(from the House of Riches he leads Guyon 
to the Temple of Philotime) and estab- 
lishes the Aristotelian states of character 
to be next manifested: those in respect of 
honor. 

Aristotle distinguishes between states 
of character in respect of honor on the 
basis of scale. On the grand scale the 
virtue is pride, the excess vanity, and the 
defect undue humility (Nic. Eth. iv. 3); on 
the ordinary scale the virtue is an un- 
named mean between ambition and un- 
ambitiousness (ibid. iv. 4). Since Spenser 
makes some effort to preserve this distinc- 
tion, Guyon’s role in this can be best un- 
derstood if it is taken in conjunction with 
Arthur’s; and we shall therefore antici- 
pate Arthur’s appearance, which occurs in 
the next canto, to discuss here his relation 
to honor. 

Arthur does not really correspond to 
Aristotle’s proud man: he could not and 
remain what Book I so clearly made him, 
a Christian hero. It has not, perhaps, been 
sufficiently observed how profoundly 
Aristotle’s ideal man is opposed to the 
Christian ideal. For Aristotle, the proud 
man is “‘a character that suffices to it- 
self’’ ;7* one ‘‘who thinks himself worthy of 
great things, being worthy of them”’ ;”4 one 
who is ‘‘disdainful’’® and ‘“‘contemptu- 
ous.”’”° It hardly needs to be insisted what 
relation this bears to the Christian con- 
cept of original sin and consequent human 
depravity, of dependence by man for what 
virtues he can claim upon an external 
agency (divine grace), and of the necessity 
of humility and charity. In short, pride is, 


78 Ibid. 1125*. 
™ Ibid. 1123. 


7% Ibid. 11248. 
% Ibid. 1124». 
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for Aristotle, the ‘“‘crown of the virtues,’’”’ 
for Christianity it is the first of the deadly 
sins. 

But the great tradition of Christian 
commentary upon Aristotle has not dwelt 
upon this opposition. On the contrary, it 
has striven to accommodate Aristotle’s 
ideal to Christian requirements. It is un- 
necessary to examine this effort; to list a 
few of the terms which have been used to 
render megalopsychia into English will re- 
flect it clearly enough: ‘“‘magnanimity,”’ 
‘“‘magnificence,’’ “‘high-mindedness’’; only 
in our own secular age has it been trans- 
lated “‘pride.”’ 

It is this modified version of Aristotle’s 
chief virtue which Arthur represents 
(Spenser called it.‘‘magnificence,’’ whether 
in its modern sense or in the sense still al- 
lowed by the sixteenth century, as a 
synonym for ‘“‘magnanimity,’’ need not 
concern us here). Arthur is not proud, but 
he possesses all Aristotle’s proud man’s 
grounds of pride: he is ‘“‘worthy of great 
things,’ he is ‘‘good in the highest de- 
gree," he “confers benefits, ... gives 
help readily,’’’® ‘‘speaks and acts open- 
ly,’’®° “faces great dangers, and when he 
is in danger he is unsparing of his life, 
knowing that there are conditions on 
which life is not worth having.’’*' Spenser 
is especially careful to assign to him the 
motive that animates Aristotle’s proud 
man, who is “concerned with one thing in 
particular ... and this is honour.’’® Ar- 
thur declares to Guyon that 


My whole desire hath beene, and yet is now, 
To serve that Queene with all my powre and 
might [ix, 7]. 


Should we forget Spenser’s declaration in 
the Letter that ‘‘in that Faery Queene I 


77 Ibid. 1124. 
78 Ibid. 11238. 
79 Ibid. 1124» 
% Ibid. 


8 Ibid. 
% Ibid. 1123». 
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meane glory in my general! intention,’’ we 
will be reminded of it by the maiden 
Prays-desire, who says to Arthur: 
Pensive I yeeld I am, and sad in mind, 
Through great desire of glory and of fame; 
Ne ought I weene are ye therein behind, 
That have twelve moneths sought one, yet no 
where can her find [38]. 


A case could also be made for Guyon as 
the representative of this modified version 
of Aristotle’s pride. He, too, is worthy of 
great things; if he is not good in quite the 
highest degree, he nevertheless possesses 
most of the virtues; he, too, confers bene- 
fits, gives help readily, speaks and acts 
openly, and faces great dangers. Above all, 
his motive, too, is honor, and that, it 
would sometimes appear, on the grand 
scale: 


Regard of worldly mucke doth fowly blend, 
And low abase the high heroicke spright, 
That joyes for crownes and kingdomes to con- 
tend . . . [vii, 10]. 
Another blis before mine eyes I place, 
Another happiresse, another end. 
To them, that list, these base regardes I lend: 
But I in armes, and in atchievements brave, 
Do rather choose my flitting houres to spend, 
And to be Lord of those, that riches have, 
Then them to have my selfe, and be their 
servile sclave [33]. 


But there is some evidence that Spenser 
wished to mark a difference in scale be- 
tween Arthur and Guyon. Perhaps too 
much weight must not be placed upon 
Guyon’s disclaimer of his own worth as a 
match for Philotime (50). He may mean 
it quite literally; but, on the other hand, 
it might well be argued that he refuses be- 
cause he recognizes her as false rather 
than true glory, and then couches the re- 
fusal in the courteous terms appropriate 
to the rejection of a lady’s proffered hand. 
But even if we do not insist on this self- 
deprecation, the distinction of scale is 
clear in Guyon’s address to Arthur: 
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bowing with reverence dew, 
As to the Patrone of his life, thus sayd; 
My Lord, my liege, by whose most gratious 
ayd 
I live this day . . . [viii, 55). 


Of Aristotle’s vicious states with re- 
spect to honor, only the excessive are 
shown. Philotime, whose glory is false 
(vii, 45, 49), is vanity, the excess on the 
grand scale; her suitors, pressing to climb 
her golden chain (46-47), represent the 
excess on the ordinary scale, ambition. 

I am unable to interpret the signifi- 
cance of the final part of the temptation 
by display, that occurring in the Garden 
of Proserpina and involving golden apples 
and a silver stool. I suppose it is just pos- 
sible that the proffered good is the mere 
monetary value of these objects, but this 
seems most unlikely, both because much 
greater wealth has already been declined 
and because the apples and stool are 
treated as if they possess symbolic value. 
But if the goiden apples constitute a sym- 
bol, the only indications of its nature are 
the four similes used to describe them, and 
these bear quite distinct associations. The 
apples of Hercules suggest heroic achieve- 
ment; those with which Atalanta was won 
suggest avarice; that ‘“‘with which Acon- 
tius got his lover trew’’ (55) (which was 
not golden until Spenser made it so) is a 
sexual symbol; that awarded to Venus 
suggests beauty. It has been urged that 
the golden apples represent forbidden 
fruit, which would be consistent enough 
with the place being the garden of the 
Proserpina who plucked such a forbidden 
golden apple and suffered for it. But this 
would make Spenser’s four myths irrele- 
vant, since none of them involves forbid- 
den fruit, nor do any of them involve pun- 
ishment (the Trojan War was the conse- 
quence of the rape of Helen, not of the 
award of the apple). The silver stool 
seems, by Mammon’s suggestion, to im- 


ply, if anything, sloth (63). Nor do the 
damned souls visible from the garden 
help. Of the two selected from “‘infinite 
moe’’ (63), Tantalus seems to represent 
greed and may be thought to correspond 
with Atalanta’s apple; but Pilate, who 
represents injustice and hypocrisy, starts 
yet another train. It may be suspected 
that this final scene is due to Spenser’s 
wish to complete his underworld scene in 
the great tradition and is relevant to the 
tempting of Guyon only in depicting the 
punishment he escapes. 

In terms of the objects with which 
Mammon confronts him, Guyon has ex- 
hibited the Aristotelian virtues of liberal- 
ity and the right kind of pride. But these 
are not the only virtues he displays in the 
canto, nor, indeed, do they convey its 
dominant flavor. To get that, one must 
look to what characterizes his responses, 
regardless of the object; and this is set out 
in form by the lecture that he reads his 
interlocutor. It is temperance; but it is a 
temperance which, at this point, is con- 
cerned with wealth: 

Indeede (quoth he) through fowle intemper- 
aunce, 

Frayle men are oft captiv’d to covetise: 

But would they thinke, with how small allow- 
aunce 

Untroubled Nature doth her selfe suffise, 

Such superfluities they would despise . . . [15]. 


Later, it is concerned with honor ; respond- 
ing to the offer of Philotime’s hand, 
Gramercy Mammon (said the gentle knight) 
For so great grace and offred high estate; 
But I, that am fraile flesh and earthly wight, 
Unworthy match for such immortall mate 
My selfe well wote, and mine unequall fate . . . 
[50]. 
Temperance in the strict Aristotelian 
sense—the mean in respect of the pleas- 
ures and pains of touch and taste—is 
what Guyon represented in his encoun- 
ters with Phaedria and Cymochles. Here 
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Spenser makes him represent temperance 
in an extended sense, with the limits re- 
moved from the classes of objects in- 
volved, but temperance still by virtue of 
the state of feeling. No account of 
Guyon’s responses throughout the canto 
fits as well as Aristotle’s of the temperate 
man: 

He neither enjoys the things that the self- 
indulgent man enjoys most—but rather dis- 
likes them—nor in general the things that he 
should not, nor anything of this sort to excess, 
nor does he feel pain or craving when they are 
absent, or does so only to a moderate degree, 
and not more than he should, nor when he 
should not, and so on; but the things that, 
being pleasant, make for health or for good 
condition, he will desire moderately and as he 
should, and also other pleasant things if they 
are not hindrances to these ends, or contrary 
to what is noble, or beyond his means.** 


Moral virtue is produced by good hab- 
its; hence Guyon has here no need of the 
active intervention of reason to bridle his 
passions, as he did in the encounter with 
Furor and will again in the Bower of 
Bliss: Spenser takes pains to remind us at 
the beginning of the canto that the Palmer 
is still absent (2). Guyon begins by telling 
Mammon that his offer of great wealth is 
“idle’’ because he has no desire for it: 

To them, that covet such eye-glutting gaine, 
Proffer thy giftes . . . [9]. 

His only motive for entering the cave is 
curiosity (20), and this Mammon himself 
acknowledges (38). Mammon, of course, 
hopes that the sight of virtually limitless 
wealth will arouse Guyon’s appetite, but 
Guyon’s reply to the tempter’s most im- 
posing show is quite unmoved: 

All that I need I have; what needeth mee 

To covet more then I have cause to use [39]? 
Nor does he give any sign of being 
tempted by the hand of Philotime or the 
apples and stool of Proserpina. A tempta- 


83 [hid. iii. 11. 11198 


tion in which the subject feels no desire 
for the proffered goods is, of course, in 
that respect undramatic; those who feel 
that it must therefore be in all respects 
inartistic assume that Guyon must have 
experienced, and conquered, desire, and 
look for evidence to his collapse on 
emerging from the cave, which they at- 
tribute to a spiritual exhaustion induced 
by moral struggle.** But nothing in the 
canto suggests desire, and the collapse is 
explicitly and at length ascribed to purely 
physical causes (55-56). (It is, of course, 
required as a device to render Guyon 
helpless and permit his rescue by Arthur 
from his vengeful enemies. )* 

In canto viii Pyrochles and Cymochles 
commit the injustice of violating the dead 
(more strictly, the unconscious man whom 
they suppose dead), and Spenser takes 
care to make their action correspond to 
Aristotle’s fourth and worst degree of in- 
justice. Injurious transactions may be due 
to (1) misadventure or (2) mistake, in 
which case, while they involve injustice, 
they are not strictly acts of injustice. 
‘“‘When (3) he acts with knowledge but 
not after deliberation, it is an act of injus- 
tice... but this does not imply that the 
doers are unjust or wicked,’ since the 
absence of deliberation may indicate a 
temporary moral aberration rather than a 
confirmed obliquity. If the brothers had 
committed their rapine on their first im- 
pulse, their action might be said to be of 
this kind. But the Palmer’s pleas and ar- 
guments (13, 16), and later those of Ar- 


%E.g., Padelford: ‘“‘His real temptations come 
when he beholds Philotime, . and especially when 
he gazes upon the fair apples in the garden of Pros- 
erpine.... These alone constitute temptation for 
the strong man, and so greatly is Guyon tempted that 
he faints for the ordeal’’ (‘The Virtue of Temperance 
in the Faerie Queene,"’ p. 342) 


% This paragraph and one below (see n. 98) are 
adapted from my article ‘‘Milton Revises The Faerie 
Queene,”"’ MP, XLVIII (1950), 90-96 
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thur (27, 29), call forth assertions by the 
brothers (14-15, 28, 30) which clearly in- 
dicate that their action is one of deliberate 
choice, of which Aristotle says ‘‘when (4) 
a man acts from choice, he is an unjust 
man and a vicious man.’’®? 

Arthur’s role here is not precisely that 
of the just man (although, of course, he is 
that, too) but of the just magistrate who 
‘tis the guardian of justice.’’** He first at- 
tempts to guard justice by dissuasion 
from the act of injustice, and when that 
fails he exercises rectificatory justice and 
punishes the unjust men. It is significant 
that Aristotle says of the guardian of jus- 
tice that ‘‘a reward must be given him, 
and this is honour,”’** which, upon awak- 
ening, Guyon does, ‘‘bowing with rever- 
ence dew”’ (55). 

For Aristotle, justice in the particular 
sense (the fair) is a part of virtue, but jus- 
tice in the universal sense (the categori- 
cally lawful) is ‘complete virtue’”’ because 
“the best man is not he who exercises his 
virtue towards himself but he who exer- 
cises it towards another.’’*° The single act 
of guarding justice performed by Arthur 
in this canto would not, taken in isolation, 
show him possessed of this universal jus- 
tice. However, Book I has already given 
us the impression that Arthur is the po- 
em’s great guardian of justice; the present 
canto introduces the term and claims it 
for Arthur by casting him in that role once 
again; and cantos ix (13-16) and xi—and, 
indeed, the whole poem, whenever Arthur 
reappears in it—confirm his right to it. 

If, as we saw above, Prays-desire is in- 
troduced in order to clarify Arthur’s role 
as the ‘“‘magnificent’’ man, her companion 
Shamefastness owes her existence to Spen- 
ser’s desire to omit no part of Aristotle’s 


87 Ibid. 
88 Ibid. 6. 1134» 
89 Thid. 
9 Thid. 1. 11308. 


discussion of the moral virtues. “Shame 
should not be described as a virtue; for it 
is more like a feeling than a state of char- 
acter. Itis . . . a kind of fear of dishonour. 
... The feeling is not becoming to every 
age, but only to youth... . But shame 
may be said to be conditionally a good 
thing. . . .””*! Spenser’s treatment of Guy- 
on’s encounter with the girl observes these 
distinctions, for her modesty is, from 
Guyon’s point of view, excessive (ix, 40— 
42); still, Alma’s explanation of the girl’s 
conduct shows that Spenser was more at- 
tracted than Aristotle by modesty: 
Why wonder yee 

Faire Sir at that, which ye so much embrace? 
She is the fountaine of your modestee; 

You shamefast are, but Shamefastnesse it selfe 

is shee [43]. 

After completing his account of virtue 
and vice, Aristotle proceeds to the discus- 
sion of the remaining two pairs of moral 
states, and this brings us to the two last 
cantos of Book II (the chronicles of 
Britain and Fairyland, which constitute 
canto x, have their relevance for the over- 
all purpose of the poem, but not for the 
moral allegory of Book II). 

We may freely admit that canto xi has 
been influenced by classical myth, and has 
perhaps been adapted to the requirements 
of historical allegory®? and Christian doc- 
trine;** but this is not necessarily to con- 
cede that the legend of Antaeus, the mar- 
riages of Leicester, and the doctrines of 
original sin and baptismal regeneration, 
separately or together, constitute the pri- 
mary basis upon which the canto is built. 
To find what that is, our best clue is 
Spenser’s elaborate description of the as- 
sailants of the House of Alma. These are 
divided into twelve troops; five, presented 
in monster-imagery (men with the heads 

*1 Ibid. iv. 9. 1128». 


%t Philo M. Buck, Variorum, II, 403. 
*s Woodhouse, pp. 221-22. 
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and other parts of a long list of brutes— 
owls, dogs, gryphons, lynxes, harts, 
snakes, boars, apes, puttocks, ostriches, 
toads, swine, snails, spiders, urchins), 
comprise all the temptations that beset 
the senses; the other seven, not described, 
represent the seven classes of sin which 
follow these temptations (5-13). Maleger, 
their captain, rides upon a tiger; he is 
of such subtile substance, and unsound, 

That like a ghost he seem’d, whose grave- 

clothes were unbound [20]. 
As pale and wan as ashes was his looke, 
His bodie leane and meagre as a rake, 
And skin all withered like a dryed rooke, 
Thereto as cold and drery as a Snake, 
That seem’d to tremble evermore, 

quake . . . [22]. 


Nevertheless, he is a terrifyingly formi- 
dable antagonist, who is “‘most strong in 
most infirmitee’’ (40). He is accompanied 
by “two wicked Hags’”’ (23), the lame 
Impotence and Impatience. 

Together, these assailants produce an 
impression of complete depravity, char- 
acterized by monstrosity and disease and 
followed by impotence (Impatience may 
have had her origin in iconography or in 
Leicester’s conduct and is, in any case, 
readily assimilable to the rest). This cor- 
responds exactly to Aristotle’s account of 
the state of character which he calls 
“brutishness”’ : 


and 


The brutish type is rarely found among men; 
it is found chiefly among barbarians, but some 
brutish qualities are also produced by disease 
or deformity ; and we call also by this evil name 
those men who go beyond all ordinary stand- 
ards by reason of vice. . . .** Some things... 
are not pleasant by nature, but (a) some of 
them become so by reason of injuries to the 
system, and (b) others by reason of acquired 
habits, and (c) others by reason of originally 
bad natures. This being so, it is possible with 
regard to each of the latter kinds to discover 
similar states of character to those recognized 


Nic. Eth. vii. 1. 1145* 
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with regard to the former; I mean (A) the 
brutish states, as in the case of the female who, 
they say, rips open pregnant women and de- 
vours the infants, or of the things in which 
some of the tribes about the Black Sea that 
have gone savage are said to delight—in raw 
meat or in human flesh, or in lending their 
children to one another to feast upon—or of 
the story told of Phalaris. These states are 
brutish, but (B) others arise as the result 
of disease (or, in some cases, of madness . . .), 
and other are morbid states (C) resulting 
from custom, e.g... . paederasty. ... To have 
these various types of habit is beyond the 
limits of vice.* 

That Maleger represents Aristotle’s 
brutishness is confirmed by Spenser’s se- 
lection of Arthur as his antagonist. The 
detailed structural parallelism of the first 
two books of The Faerie Queene is often 
remarked, but in fact Arthur’s role differs 
after rescuing each of the heroes in the 
eighth cantos of their respective books. In 
Book I he departs, leaving the quest to 
Redcross; in Book II he accompanies 
Guyon to the House of Alma, and then it 
is Guyon, not Arthur, who departs. Why 
should Spenser have dropped the hero of 
the book from sight during what is by far 
its most dramatic and suspenseful canto, 
and allotted this second combat to Ar- 
thur? The answer is in Aristotle’s account 
of the contrary of brutishness: 

To brutishness it would be most fitting to 
oppose superhuman virtue, a heroic and 
divine kind of nature, as Homer has repre- 
sented Priam saying of Hector that he was 
very good, 

“For he seemed not, he, 
The child of a mortal man, but as one that of 

God’s seed came.” 

Therefore if, as they say, men become gods 
by excess of virtue, of this kind must evi- 


dently be the state opposed to the brutish 
state. 


Ibid. 5. 1148». 
% Thid. 1. 1145. 
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For a role thus defined, the choice of Ar- 
thur was inevitable. *’ 

The final canto treats the remaining 
pair of Aristotle’s moral states, continence 
and incontinence. It is of great significance 
that in this canto the role of the Palmer 
(practical wisdom) becomes far more 
prominent than it has hitherto been. In- 
deed, except for the incidental work of the 
hands which Guyon’s rough courtesy 
metes out to the porter False Genius (49) 
and the maiden Excesse (57), the Palmer 
dominates the whole of the canto until the 
decisive action in the Bower of Bliss itself, 
and in that he shares equally with Guyon. 
It is the Palmer who must “‘stere aright” 
(3) between the Gulfe of Greedinesse and 
the Rocke of vile Reproch; it is he who 
“full bitterly” rebukes the tempting 
Phaedria, who has reappeared after five 
cantos to come alongside the boat (16); it 
is he who must “keepe an even hand” 
(18) to guide the boat between the Quick- 
sand of Unthriftyhed and the Whirlepoole 
of Decay; when the ‘hideous hoast . . . of 
huge Sea monsters” (22) ‘‘appall’’ Guyon 
(25), it is the Palmer who explains the na- 
ture of the illusions and dispels them with 
his staff (26); with “his mighty staffe, 
that could all charmes defeat’’ (40) the 
Palmer tames the herd of beasts which 
rush to attack the newly landed pair; it 
is “the skilfull Palmer [who] formally did 

7 Miss Winstanley suggested that all six of Aris- 
totle’s moral states were represented in the siege, 
with the troops standing for vice, Maleger for brut- 
ishness, the hags for incontinence, and Arthur for 
divine virtue (pp. lxvii—lxviii). She does not specifical- 
ly assign their representation to the remaining states, 
virtue and continence, but the implication appears to 
be that Arthur, who fights all three bad states, com- 
bines in himself all three opposites. This would be in 
keeping with her failure to preserve the distinction, 
which she here appears to recognize, between virtue 
and continence; in fact, she formally classifies con- 
tinence as one of the moral virtues, thus achieving her 
count of thirteen (p. lii). It seems to me that only 
this extraordinary inconsistency prevented her from 
perceiving the real structure of Book II, especially 
since she drew upon several of Aristotle's other moral 


virtues in her discussion of some of its incidents 
(pp. Ix ff.) 


frame’’ the “‘subtile net’”’ (81) with which 
Acrasia and her lover are captured, and 
the Palmer and Guyon together entrap 
the pair; it is the Palmer ‘“‘with his vertu- 
ous staffe’’ (86) who transforms Acrasia’s 
metamorphized victims back into men. 

And Guyon has need of his Palmer. 
He is not, as he was in cantos ii and v—vii, 
the virtuous man whose habits of good 
conduct secured his “firm and unchange- 
able character.’”’ The weeping of the 
‘‘seemely Maiden’’ touches him, and he 
bids the Palmer take him to her so that he 
can help her; the Palmer has to explain 
that it is 

onely womanish fine forgery, 

Your stubborne hart t’affect with fraile in- 

firmity [28]; 


whereupon “the knight was ruled’’ (29). 
Next the song of the mermaids ‘‘Guyons 
senses softly tickeled’’; he bids the boat- 
man row softly so that he may hear “their 
rare melody,” 


But him the Palmer from that vanity, 
With temperate advice discounselled... 
[33-34]. 


The natural and artificial beauties of the 
Bower impress Guyon, but he 


suffred no delight 
To sincke into his sense, nor mind affect, 
But passed forth, and lookt still forward right, 
Bridling his will, and maistering his might . . . 
[53]. 


Nevertheless, confronted with the aquatic 
disport of the ‘‘two naked Damzelles,”’ 


he drew him neare, 
And somewhat gan relent his earnest pace, 
His stubborne brest gan secret pleasaunce to 
embrace [65]. 
Observing the effect they are having upon 
him, the girls give him the whole routine, 
and in his sparkling face 


The secret signes of kindled lust appeare . . . 
[68]. 
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The Palmer finds it necessary to grow 

stricter: 

He much rebukt those wandring eyes of his, 

And counseld well, him forward thence did 
draw [69]. 


Hereafter Guyon is secure. With the 
Palmer he captures Acrasia, whom ‘“‘in 
chaines of adamant he tyde’’ (82), and he 
destroys the Bower and all its works “‘with 
rigour pittilesse’’ (83).%* 

All this corresponds exactly to Aris- 
totle’s discussion of continence: 

We group together the incontinent and the 
self-indulgent, the continent and the temper- 
ate man... because they are concerned 
somehow with the same pleasures and pains; 
but though these are concerned with the 
same objects, they are not similarly related 
to them... .% 

Continence involves having strong and bad 
appetites. . . .10° 

The continent man, knowing that his appetites 
are bad, refuses on account of his rational 
principle to follow them .'™ 

Continence consists in conquering. . . .'° 
Both the continent man and the temperate 
man are such as to do nothing contrary to the 
rule for the sake of the bodily pleasures, but 
the former has and the latter has not bad 
appetites, and the latter is such as not to feel 
pleasure contrary to the rule, while the former 


is such as to feel pleasure but not to be led 
by it.193 


It may be objected that in making the 
same character represent, in their strictly 
Aristotelian senses, both temperance (can- 
to vi) and continence (canto xii), Spenser 
not only is departing from his source (‘“‘the 
temperate man will not be continent nor 
the continent man temperate’), but is 
also guilty of poetic impropriety. The ob- 
jection is a correct one (this is the second 


8 This is the second paragraph referred to in n. 85. 
% Nic. Eth. vii. 4. 1148* 102 Thid. 7. 1150" 

» Ibid. 2. 11468 108 Thid. 9. 11515-11528. 
Thid. 1. 1145> 104 Thid. 2. 11466 
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liberty Spenser takes with Aristotle) and 
is the more noteworthy in that it was open 
to Spenser to avoid the difficulty: he had 
only to limit Phaedria’s temptation of 
Guyon to idle mirth, and the book as a 
whole would have shown Guyon as tem- 
perate (in the extended sense) with re- 
spect to the goods in Mammon’s gift but 
continent with respect to sexual pleasures. 
That he chose, instead, to accept the in- 
consistency we have noticed shows how 
intent he was upon confronting the self- 
indulgent Cymochles with his precise 
opposite, the temperate man. 

The state opposed to Guyon’s in this 
canto is incontinence, and the differentia- 
tion of Grill from the rest of Acrasia’s vic- 
tims shows how closely Spenser was fol- 
lowing Aristotle’s account of the moral 
states. Verdant, Acrasia’s current lover 
and hence still in human form, 

seemd to bee 
Some goodly swayne of honorable place, 
That certes it great pittie was to see 
Him his nobilitie so foule deface . . . [79]. 
His disgraced arms are hung upon a tree, 


Ne for them, ne for honour cared hee . 
O horrible enchantment, that him so did 
blend [80]. 


When this enchantment is broken by the 
vapture of Acrasia, he is restored; he is 
soone untyde, 


And counsell sage insteed thereof to him ap- 
plyde [82]. 


Similarly with all but one of Acrasia’s 
prior victims, now metamorphized into 
beasts. The Palmer 
with his vertuous staffe them strooke, 
And streight of beasts they comely men be- 
came... [#5]. 


Their recovery is more than external; the 
reaction of 3ome is ‘‘inward shame,”’ of 
others wrath at ‘‘their captive Dame” 
(86). All these represent incontinence; but 
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Spenser, like Aristotle, finds that if he is to 
treat incontinence adequately, it is neces- 
sary not only to contrast it with conti- 
nence but also to distinguish it from self- 
indulgence. Hence 


one above the rest in speciall, 
That had an hog beene late, hight Grille by 
name, 
Repined greatly, and did him miscall, 
That had from hoggish forme him brought to 
naturall [86]. 


The Palmer’s comment is ‘‘Let Grill be 
Grill, and have his hoggish mind”’ (87). 
To make clear the basis of this treat- 
ment will require rather lengthy quotation 
from the Nicomachean Ethics: 
There is a sort of man who is carried away 
as a result of passion and contrary to the 
right rule—a man whom passion masters so 
that he does not act according to the right 
rule, but does not master to the extent of 
making him ready to believe that he ought 
to pursue such pleasures without reserve; 
this is the incontinent man, who is better 
than the self-indulgent man, and not bad 
without qualification; for the best thing in 
him, the first principle, is preserved.’ 
For the one [the self-indulgent man] is led on 
in accordance with his choice, thinking that 
he ought always to pursue the present pleas- 
ures; while the other does not think so, but 
yet pursues it.!°6 
[There is a] possibility of having knowledge in 
a Sense and yet not having it, as in the in- 
stance of a man asleep, mad, or drunk. But 
now this is just the condition of men under the 
influence of passion; for outbursts of anger 
and sexual appetites and some other such 
passions, it is evident, actually alter our 
bodily condition, and in some men even pro- 
duce fits of madness. It is plain, then, that 
incontinent people must be said to be in a 
similar condition to men asleep, mad, or 
drunk.” 


Vice is unconscious of itself, incontinence is 
not... . Incontinence is contrary to choice 


105 Jbid. 8. 1151* 


10% Ibid. 3. 1146». 107 Thid. 1147*. 


while vice is in accordance with choice. . . .!% 
[Hence] the self-indulgent man...is not 
apt to repent; for he stands by his choice; 
but any incontinent man is likely to repent.’ 


We are now in a position to check the 
way in which Book II corresponds to the 
Nicomachean Ethics. The doctrine that 
moral virtue resides in the mean is repre- 
sented by the sisters Medina, Elissa, and 
Perissa, reinforced by Guyon, Hudibras, 
and Sansloy. The virtuous and vicious 
states of character are represented as fol- 
lows: with respect to feelings of fear and 
confidence, Guyon (canto ii and passim) is 
courage, Hudibras and Sansloy are the ex- 
cesses of rashness and passion, Braggadoc- 
chio and Trompart are cowardice. With 
respect to the pleasures of touch and taste, 
Guyon is temperance in the strict sense 
in canto vi, in the extended sense in 
canto vii; Cymochles, Grill, Bragga- 
docchio, and Mortdant are self-indul- 
gence. With respect to wealth, Guyon 
is liberality (canto vii), and Mammon 
(but only in stanzas 3-6) is meanness; 
Aristotle’s distinction in scale is not 
observed. With respect to honor, Ar- 
thur is the mean on the grand scale (per- 
haps Belphoebe is too), Philotime and 
Braggadocchio the excess; on the ordinary 
scale Guyon is the mean (canto vii), 
Philotime’s suitors the excess. With re- 
spect to anger, Guyon is continent (iv, 
3-15), Phaon incontinent, and Pyrochles 
and Cymochles the vicious excess. With 
respect to social intercourse, Medina and 
Guyon (canto li and passim) are the 
mean; Elissa, Perissa, and their para- 
mours are churlishness; and Trompart is 
obsequiousness. With respect to claiming 
glory, Guyon (vii, 50, and implicitly pas- 
sim) is truthfulness, Braggadocchio is 
boastfulness. With respect to amusement, 
Guyon (canto vi) is tact, Cymochles is 


108 Tbid. 8. 1151*-> 
109 Thid. 1151* 
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buffoonery. With respect to the law- 
ful and fair: taken in the universal 
sense (if this distinction is really ob- 
served), Arthur is justice, Archimago and 
Duessa injustice; in the particular sense, 
Guyon is justice, and Acrasia, Braggadoc- 
chio, Philemon, Cymochles, and Pyrochles 
are injustice. Shamefastness is the quasi- 
virtue shame. Of the intellectual virtues, 
only practical wisdom, the one which 
dominates moral virtue, is used; this is the 
Palmer. Of the moral states other than 
virtue and vice, Maleger is brutishness, 
Arthur divine virtue, Verdant and his fel- 
lows incontinence proper, Guyon (canto 
xii only) continence proper, Phaon incon- 
tinence in respect of anger, Guyon (canto 
iv) continence in respect of anger, and 
Amavia softness. Friendship is not exten- 
sively treated, but the two friendships 
given correspond to Aristotle’s analysis of 
the relation. True friendship is based upon 
the love of virtue; friendships based upon 
the love of pleasure or utility are unstable, 
and, when one of the parties is evil, the 
friendship turns out an evil thing.”° The 
friendship of Arthur and Guyon is a true 
one; that of Phaon and Philemon an 
unstable one which turns into evil. 

This, I think, demonstrates that Book 
Il of The Faerie Queene is a poetic version 
(with some liberties taken but, in general, 
of extraordinary fidelity) of the whole of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, but with the in- 
tellectual virtues other than practical 
wisdom omitted. 

IV 

Now what are the difficulties of this 
view? They are, I think, two. The first 
rises from the Letter, which declares that 
each of the twelve projected books will 
portray a knight who represents one of 
Aristotle’s ‘“‘twelve’’ moral virtues. The 
second rises from the titles of three of the 


‘10 Ibid, viii. 2-3 and ix. 12. 
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existing books, ‘“Temperance,”’ ‘‘Friend- 
ship,’ and “‘Justice,’’ which seem, so far 
as in them lies, to confirm the Letter’s as- 
sertion. 

Before attempting to resolve these dif- 
ficulties (which will be to move from the 
area of demonstration to that of guess- 
work), it will be well to arrive at a realistic 
appraisal of their weight. The Letter was 
written more than a decade after the 
poem had reached a state permitting it to 
be submitted to Harvey for criticism ;"* it 
has been demonstrated to be manifestly 
inconsistent with the poem in many re- 
spects;"* and, as we have already seen, 
not even its staunchest defenders have 
been able to take literally its declaration 
of the poem’s relation to Aristotle. With 
respect to titles, Spenser’s practice has al- 
ways been thought questionable (no one, 
for example, has ever thought ‘‘The Leg- 
end of Cambel and Telamond, ov of 
Friendship” a satisfactory titie for Book 
IV); Books IV and V, with their clear in- 
debtedness to the Nicomachean Ethics, 
were not published until six years after 
Part One and may not have been writ- 
ten—certainly were not completed—when 
Book II appeared; and, about the title of 
Book II itself, the scholarship devoted to 
the question has maintained either that 
the book is properly enough entitled 
‘‘Temperance”’ but is not Aristotelian at 
all or that it is Aristotelian but concerned 
with Aristotle’s continence, or with his 
continence plus a greatly extended version 
of his temperance: no one has held that 
the book is properly represented by the 
title taken in the sense indicated by the 
Letter. 

None of this can justify us in dismissing 


111 Although friendship is not one of Aristotle's 
moral virtues, it is closely associated with virtue. 


uz H. 8. V. Jones, Spenser Handbook (New York, 
1947), pp. 126—27. 

113 Especially by Miss Spens and Mrs. Bennett, 
in the works cited above. 
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the Letter and the titles as negligible evi- 
dence of the nature of the poem and its 
parts: that critical arrogance has led to 
more than one elaborate misinterpreta- 
tion of The Faerie Queene. But it does jus- 
tify us in treating them as perplexed and 
uncertain evidence. Now the present anal- 
ysis can come to terms with the Letter and 
the titles. It cannot, of course, bring the 
poem into complete agreement with the 
Letter, for many of the contradictions be- 
tween them are irreconcilable; it can, 
however, show a closer (if somewhat dif- 
ferent) relation between them than has 
hitherto been conceded. In the circum- 
stances outlined above, this seems to me 
all that can reasonably be required by 
way of meeting the objections that can be 
raised against our findings from Spenser’s 
comment and titles. 

Let us begin with the first publication, 
for we do not know what more was writ- 
ten, or what its state was, when the first 
three books appeared. It is no longer in 
question that Book I is based not upon 
Aristotle but upon Christian doctrine and 
symbol; it may be satisfactorily described 
as a treatment of the good life with respect 
to faith. Book II, as I have here at- 
tempted to show, is built upon the Nicom- 
achean Ethics, omitting those intellec- 
tual. virtues not relevant to moral virtue; 
it may be described as a treatment of the 
good life with respect to moral virtue. 
Book III is a treatment of the good life 
with respect to love; C. S. Lewis, in The 
Allegory of Love, has shown why this prob- 
lem should have presented itself to Spen- 
ser as of comparable stature with the other 
two. Seen in these terms, the first publica- 
tion possesses a perfectly intelligible plan, 
lacking in nothing to be complete. 

We have only one more relevant fact. 
Before publishing the first part of The 
Faerie Queene, Spenser, perhaps because 
Ralegh encouraged him to look to high 


preferment at court, decided to represent 
his poem as depending, individual book 
for individual virtue, upon Aristotle’s 
‘twelve’? moral virtues (an idea which, 
considering the nature of Book II, would 
not have been far to seek if a basis of ex- 
pansion were desired). I think this deci- 
sion must have been a late one, since (with 
one exception, to be discussed below) the 
first publication shows little evidence of 
having been reworked to conform to the 
new plan. 

Having made this decision, what did 
Spenser do to implement it? (We are, of 
course, clearly speculating now.) With 
Book I he appears to have done nothing. 
ven should he have wished to disguise 
its real nature (and it is very doubtful 
that his allegiance to the Letter’s plan 
could have overmatched his quite evident 
absorption in the true matter of Book I), 
that nature was too transparent to admit 
of disguise without very extensive revi- 
sion. He therefore accepted a glaring in- 
consistency with the Letter’s plan, and 
even recognized it, called attention to it, 
by the title ‘“Holiness’’—as non-Aristote- 
lian a title as could well be imagined. 

With Book III he also appears to have 
done little or nothing. It is just as likely 
that what reminiscences of Aristotle the 
book contains were there before the Let- 
ter’s plan was conceived as that they were 


subsequently worked in. Nor is the title . 


brought into conformity with the plan. It 
is just possible that Spenser knew that one 
great commentator had rendered Aris- 
totle’s temperance as chastity,'‘ and that 
he felt that this brought his title into har- 
mony with the Nicomachean Ethics; but I 
think this improbable: I know of no other 
commentator who followed Bacon in this, 
nor is there any evidence that Spenser 
knew Bacon. 


114 The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon, ed. J. H 


Bridges (Oxford, 1897), II, 256—57 
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Now these two books, as published, dis- 
play such glaring inconsistencies with the 
Letter’s plan that the conclusion seems in- 
escapable that the plan was conceived 
largely as a basis for expansion. This is 
consistent with the only evidence there is 
of the first publication being brought into 
conformity with the Letter—the title of 
Book II. Manifestly, if room was to be 
made for subsequent books treating indi- 
vidual Aristotelian moral virtues, Book II 
could not be presented as exhausting them 
all. Let us assume that a solution of this 
problem was found (what that solution 
was we shall consider in a moment) and 
that Spenser turned to the writing or ex- 
pansion or revision of the material that 
was to become Part Two. 

The plan was to base a book upon each 
of the moral virtues. The first choices were 
easy and must have made the plan seem 
feasible enough. Friendship was not, 
strictly speaking, a virtue, but it was so 
intimately involved with virtue that it 
could properly be selected for treatment. 
Aristotle provided ample basis for ex- 
tended treatment!” (two whole books of 
the Nicomachean Ethics), and the concept 
was an excellent framework for containing 
the many pairs of characters brought over 
from Part One. Justice, too, was an ob- 
vious choice. Again, Aristotle provided a 
generous basis (of the two and a half books 
devoted to moral virtue, one whole book 
is given over to justice), and justice 
would accommodate itself very well to 
Spenser’s strong interest in political al- 
legory. 

At this point, however, the plan’s in- 
herent difficulties must have become ap- 
parent. Spenser, as we shall presently see, 
had the best of reasons to understand how 
strong was Aristotle’s tendency to make 

‘‘ This does not mean that Spenser's Book IV is, 


in fact, wholly Aristotelian; cf. C. G. Smith, Spenser's 
Theory of Friendship (Baltimore, 1935). 
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each of his moral virtues in effect compre- 
hend all. Spenser had already treated 
them all in Book II, even if he had not 
acknowledged it; he had elaborated his 
treatment of one of these in Book V and 
of a state akin to virtue in Book IV. Which 
further virtues were susceptible of similar 
expanded treatment? With temperance 
and justice used, there remained courage 
and the virtues concerned with wealth, 
honor, anger, and social intercourse. But 
all his heroes were courageous, all stood 
well with respect to honor and anger: to 
write Legends of Courage, Honor, and 
Good Temper would be to become intoler- 
ably repetitious. Yet friendliness, truth- 
fulness with respect to personal glory, and 
ready wit were all rather slight bases for a 
book of The Faerie Queene, and a book 
based on wealth would be unhappily 
reminiscent of parts of each of the existing 
books. I suggest that what Spenser then 
did was to select courtesy as an ideal con- 
cept, which, while in itself single, would 
permit him to draw upon these remaining 
virtues, as he in fact does in Book VI; but 
with this he realized that he had carried 
his plan as far as it would go, and that if 
there were to be further instalments of 
The Fairie Queene they would have to rest 
on some basis other than Aristotle’s moral 
virtues (if there was indeed to have been a 
Legend of Wisdom, this might indicate 
the retention of the Nicomachean Ethics as 
the source, but a shift from its moral to its 
intellectual virtues). 

Now let us return to the title of Book 
II. Spenser’s problem, as we saw, was to 
find a title which, while approximating the 
comprehensive range of moral experience 
actually treated in the book, would yet 
not preclude the use of particular Aris- 
totelian virtues as the bases of subsequent 
books. Nothing could be easier. The domi- 
nant ethical theory of the Middle Ages, 
still of great force in the sixteenth century, 
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was not Aristotelian but one to which the 
Aristotelian was with some difficulty ac- 
commodated: that of the four cardinal 
virtues. Plato had elaborated a doctrine of 
four great virtues—wisdom, temperance, 
justice, and courage."® The Stoics had 
adopted the scheme, but with prudence 
and fortitude substituted for wisdom and 
courage.""” This is the form in which the 
cardinal virtues became fixed in the 
Christian tradition. 

It requires no demonstration that tem- 
perance must needs possess a much greater 
scope as a cardinal than as an Aristote- 
lian virtue. How extensive that scope was 
may be suggested by two quotations from 
Cicero. In dividing the provinces of virtue 
he allots to temperance ‘‘the orderliness 
and moderation of everything that is said 
and done.””""* When he comes to analyze 
it, he makes it include 
considerateness and self-control... ; it em- 
braces also . . . complete subjection of all the 
passions, and moderation in all things. Under 
this head is further included .. . decorum 
(propriety). ...Such is its essential nature 
that it is inseparable from moral goodness; 
for what is proper is morally right, and what is 
morally right is proper."!® 


This is the moral range that Spenser 
could invoke by using ‘“Temperance’’ as 
his title. Furthermore, the Christian tradi- 
tion had specifically associated the virtue 

6 Republiciv; Laws i. 

117 Cicero De officiis i, passim. 


18 Tbid. 5; trans. Walter Miller (London, 1913), 
p. 17. 


119 [bid. 27; Miller, p. 97. 


of temperance with reason (following Cic- 
ero in this) and with the mean (following 
Seneca) ;!2° hence even the Palmer and the 
Medina-Elissa-Perissa canto, clear signs 
though they really are of the true scope of 
Book II, need not betray the change of 
plan. Accordingly, I suggest, Spenser de- 
cided upon ‘“Temperance’’ as the title for 
Book II, and it is in this extended sense 
that the word is used throughout the 


book; this is the third liberty that he 


takes with Aristotle. 

What, then, must we finally say about 
the validity of the Letter’s Aristotelian 
claims? This: that in speaking of using 
Aristotle’s “twelve” moral virtues it is 
quite literally telling the truth; but in 
specifying the way in which they were 
used it is at best telling a half-truth: true 
as to the intention for the part of the poem 
to come, misleading in its account of the 
part whose publication it accompanied. 

To sum this rather protracted argu- 
ment up: I submit it as a matter of fact 
that Book II is a poetic version of the 
whole of the Nicomachean Ethics, omitting 
the intellectual virtues other than practi- 
cal wisdom. I suggest it as a reasonable 
hypothesis that in the first instance it was 
meant to be presented as such (‘“The Leg- 
end of Moral Virtue’’?), but that in defer- 
ence to the requirements of the changed 
plan announced by the Letter it was re- 
titled ‘“The Legend of Temperance.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


120 Hulbert, pp. 90-93. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN AUDIENCE AND THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


MOODY E. PRIOR 


HE drama is a “popular” art in a 
special sense which cannot be ap- 
plied to any of the other literary 
forms. Except for a relatively few untypi- 
cal specimens, a play is normally expected 
to survive presentation before a miscel- 
laneous gathering of people who give 
their verdict at the time of performance. 
Not many authors have been able to face 
defeat at the hands of this jury with the 
resignation of Johnson at the failure of 
Irene; yet, by the nature of his art, the 
dramatist must submit to this popular 
judgment as long as he wishes to continue 
playwright. He can survive only if he 
learns to please the audience which at- 
tends his plays. Moreover, the singular 
fact remains that in the history of the 
drama there are no striking examples of 
plays which, having failed decisively in 
the contemporary theater, have been 
found by posterity te have been greatly 
wronged. “ 

The relationship of play to audience 
has been, therefore, a matter of concern 
to critics of the drama. From the reviewer 
who equates box-office success with excel- 
lence to the serious critic in search of gen- 
eral principles, many have been attracted 
to the notion that, if “the drama’s laws 
the drama’s patrons give,” it may be pos- 
sible to determine these laws by discov- 
ering what governs the responses of the 
drama’s patrons. Inquiries by historians 
of the drama into the character and be- 
havior of the audiences which patronized 
the theater during the great creative pe- 
riods in drama have always had, there- 
fore, something more than an antiquarian 


{MopeRrn ParLotoey, November, 1951] 


interest, and this has been particularly 
true of the numerous and persistent 
studies of the Elizabethan audience. For 
the vitality of Elizabethan drama as 
manifested by the plays of Shakespeare 
is matched by the radical differences in 
style and convention which separate it 
from our own theater; and, in addition, 
the historical record seems full enough to 
raise hopes that a detailed picture of this 
audience is possible, while at the same 
time it is inadequate enough in several 
respects to add zest to the search and en- 
courage ingenuity. In any event, students 
of this drama appear perennially opti- 
mistic that in the study of the Elizabethan 
audience may lie the clues to both the 
local peculiarities of this drama and its 
timeless appeal. 

Such studies have now become a gen- 
erally accepted feature of Elizabethan 
dramatic history and criticism. References 
to the audiences which gathered at the 
Globe, the Blackfriars, the Fortune, are 
now commonplace in histories and hand- 
books, and the allusions indicate that a 
kind of standard synthetic picture has be- 
come established which can be taken for 
granted. A glance behind this commonly 
accepted picture, however, at the facts on 
which it is generally based is very dis- 
quieting. The means employed are for 
the most part not good enough for the 
purpose. The following statement of 
method is unusual for being explicit, but 
it describes a common practice: ““We have 
two main sources of information at our 
disposal. There is the... contemporary 
literature with its sketches of individual 
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members of the audience: and there is also 
the evidence of Elizabethan drama itself 
—the inferences concerning the general 
tastes and psychological ‘make up’ of that 
audience which we may gather from a 
study of the material that Shakespeare 
and his fellow-writers put before it. The 
one tests and reinforces the other.’’? For 
the most part the contemporary references 
come from writings of satirists or oppo- 
nents of the theater, so that to reinforce 
this picture from the plays is not to but- 
tress the truth but to put the plays to 
the service of supplying evidence in sup- 
port of a caricature. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the handling of the evi- 
dence is generally casual and the attitude 
toward the Elizabethan audiences con- 
descending.” In comparison with most of 
the studies which preceded it, Alfred 
Harbage’s book, Shakespeare’s Audience 
(1941), stands out almost alone for its 
clear realization of the difficulties to be 
overcome in such research, its unbiased 
attitude, and its common-sense way with 
evidence. It succeeds in undermining 
many fictions and laying the grounds for 
a reasonably accurate picture of the make- 
up and behavior of the playgoers in the 
time of Shakespeare.* Harbage’s may be 
a less lively account than the popular 

1 M. St. Clare Byrne, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Audience,”’ in 


Shakespeare Association, A Series of Papers on Shake- 
speare and the Theatre (London, 1927), p. 187. 


2 A vivid demonstration of where the dramatic his- 
torians have brought us is the opening scenes of the 
film production of Henry V. Not only is the audience 
represented as chiefly made up of amiable noisy 
yokels, but one of the greatest acting companies of 
modern times is depicted ‘‘hamming”’ serious roles and 
is shown putting on a performance full of such techni- 
cal ineptitudes as would be excessive in a burlesque 
of a bad amateur production. The director of this film 
would have had no trouble justifying this base non- 
sense with selected quotations from any number of 
solemn monographs. 

% Also valuable are such detailed studies of special 
types of evidence as those of L. C. Knights, ‘‘Educa- 
tion and the Drama in the Age of Elizabeth,”’ Criterion, 
XL (1931-32), 599-625; and Madeleine Doran, ‘‘On 
Elizabethan Credulity,”’ Journal of the History of 
Ideas, I (1940), 151-76. 


. Prior 


one, but it is certainly truer, and it comes 
closer, therefore, to satisfying any ra- 
tional curiosity about the people who at- 
tended plays at the Globe. 

Most of those who interest themselves 
in the Elizabethan audience, however, 
are concerned not primarily, as is 
Harbage, with restoring the theatrical 
life of the past but with discovering in 
such information support for certain con- 
clusions about the plays. An improve- 
ment, therefore, in our picture of this 
audience will not necessarily be reflected 
in a corresponding improvement in the 
inferences of those critics who seek to 
understand the plays through a knowledge 
of the audience. The imperfections of the 
common picture they have been using 
have always been obvious enough. If they 
have been conjuring with half-truths, 
myths, and fictions, it has been because 
an accurate picture of the audience is too 
cumbersome for their use and because 
they have seldom been disinterested. The 
premise on which their reasoning is 
founded—that an audience exerts a strong 
influence on the dramatist who wishes to 
please it—is so self-evident that, by its 
very plausibility, it disarms inquiry into 
the scheme of historical reconstruction 
and the process of inference which lie 
behind their conclusions about the plays. 

The selection of the elements which in 
any given instance are combined to define 
the audience is not governed usually by 
the requirements of disciplined historical 
procedure. Rather, it seems to follow the 
demands of some critical end. In one case, 
information concerning the character and 
conduct of the persons assembled inside 
the theater will form the basis of the 
deduction—the audience, let us say, was 
heterogeneous or inclined to rowdy be- 
havior, from which we may infer that the 
author had to write mixed plays to suit all 
tastes or extravagant rant to quiet inat- 
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tentive minds. In another instance, cir- 
cumstances of life outside the theater will 
be adduced to explain habitual character- 
istic demands on the author—these Eliza- 
bethans were dieted on violent spectacles 
like bearbaiting and public executions, 
and life was cruel and death common, 
from which it must be concluded that 
dramatists had to provide strong plots 
and excessive bloodshed to please these 
violent spirits. At still another level, 
various contemporary texts will be com- 
bined to establish prevailing prejudices, 
beliefs, and social mores, and, on the as- 
sumption that an audience which shared 
these views and practices would require 
of the dramatist compliant submission, 
the critic will seek in the synthesis of 
these contemporary attitudes the explana- 
tion of particular plays.‘ Each of these 
avenues, however, will lead to a somewhat 
different ‘‘audience”’ (so that, in practice, 
there are as many “‘audiences”’ as there are 
critics and almost as many as there are 
plays), and in some particulars the several 
pictures are not compatible. From any one 
of the possible audiences various infer- 
ences can be drawn, since it is possible to 
entertain various assumptions about au- 
thors and plays. The heterogeneous com- 
position of the audience will impress one 
critic as a misfortune because the drama- 
tist was compelled much of the time to 
disregard the most intelligent and percep- 
tive of his auditors in order not to neglect 
the customers in the pit, whereas the same 
circumstance will be noted by another 
critic as an advantage because the drama- 
tist did not have to restrict himself to the 
limitations of a particular clique. A vul- 


* An illustration of the method applied on a large 
scale is R. W. Battenhouse, Marlowe's ‘* Tamburlaine”’: 
A Study in Renaissance Moral Philosophy (Nashville, 
1941). Battenhouse gives an account of the conven- 
tional moral philosophy of the sixteenth century, and, 
on the assumption that a popular dramatist cannot go 
counter to the established convictions of his audience, 
he interprets Tamburlaine as an exemplification of 
conservative, respectable moral thinking. 


nerable tacit element may affect either of 
the two parts of the deduction, or both; 
and the sometimes surprising and odd 
results of this type of criticism can often 
be explained as a failure to perceive the 
presence of some hidden notion about 
human nature or drama in the chain of 
reasoning. 

Though the great variety of possible 
permutations requires that each such 
deduction be judged independently on its 
own terms, it is well to recognize that 
common to most of them are certain basic 
defects of reasoning. For one thing, most 
of them rest on a circular argument. They 
appear to start with some significant 
characteristic of the audience which, it 
turns out, proves invaluable in illuminat- 
ing some feature of the plays. In reality, 
the dramatic problem comes first, the 
audience is selectively created to meet the 
problem, and the “explanation’’ follows. 
The critic may be impressed or puzzled 
by scenes of brutality in the plays, and 
this observation may suggest that the 
Elizabethan audience must have been 
especially marked by a taste for brutality, 
a trait which can then be “scientifically” 
established by references to bearbaiting 
and public executions. Any scene of bru- 
tality which seems to require comment— 
the blinding of Gloucester, to take a 
classic example—can then be accounted 
for on the grounds that Shakespeare intro- 
duced this scene, probably against his own 
inclination, because he had to please an 
audience that craved brutality. By this 
means the critic can meet any difficulty. 
If, for example, he can find no way out of 
the contradictions in the plays of Webster, 
he can direct the reader to “‘make some 
effort of historical sympathy to enter into 
the spirit of that great and brutal age’”’ 
and to realize that “‘the men who crowded 
The Phoenix and The Red Bull lived, 
both in the theatre and outside of it, far 
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more for the moment’s sake than the cul- 
tured classes of today; and, accordingly, 
it was a succession of great moments that 
they wanted on the stage, not a well made 
play.’’® One ought to ask why a disposi- 
tion to live in the present must necessarily 
make one indifferent and even hostile to 
dramatic coherence; but, granting this 
dubious inference about human nature, 
there is still the simple matter of the his- 
torical fact. What are the grounds for be- 
lieving that such an attitude toward life 
was so strong an influence in shaping the 
peculiar psychology of the members of this 
audience that it inevitably governed their 
reaction to plays—what, in fact, more 
than a happy conjecture based on infer- 
ences drawn from the plays in order to 
explain the plays? And what justifies the 
presumption that the Elizabethans did 
not want well-organized plays except the 
evidence found in certain Elizabethan 
plays, notably those of Webster? It is not 
difficult, if we must have an audience hos- 
tile to logic, to devise a number of histori- 
cal explanations of this trait, but it must 
be admitted that Mr. Lucas has the ad- 
vantage of a disarming bravado. And the 
compliant reader who is content to have 
Webster’s alleged defects thus explained 
away and even advanced to principles of 
art has then only to account for that odd 
crew which emerged mysteriously from 
the byways of London to applaud Volpone 
and The Alchemist. 

An accurate picture of the Elizabethan 
audience could not improve such judg- 
ments; it would merely render them im- 
possible. The reality of which such casual 
reconstructions are a travesty, or at best 
an act of embalming, was too complex, 
too unpredictable, and hence too un- 
wieldy for such purposes. The image of 
the audience when thus émployed is 


5 F. L. Lucas, introduction to The Complete Works 
of John Webster (London, 1927), I, 16-17. 


necessarily oversimplified, rigid, and in- 
flexible; and herein lies another funda- 
mental defect in most of the thinking 
about Elizabethan drama that refers the 
problem to the audience. In the very 
phrase “the Elizabethan audience’”’ there is 
implied a simple, invariable collective en- 
tity whose responses are a matter of 
record and reducible to simple operational 
rules and whose will was binding on the 
dramatist. The argument always goes 
that such and such things are as they are 
in the plays because the dramatist had to 
conform to certain demands of his audi- 
ence (however defined). This relationship 
of audience to dramatist is as unreal as 
the abstractions of which it is made up, 
and one’s suspicions are aroused by the 
selective manner in which it is applied in 
some instances and quietly disregarded in 
others. Writers on Hamlet never tire of 
repeating that the difficulties they see in 
the play come about because Shakespeare 
could not make changes in the familiar 
story and thus risk disappointing his audi- 
ence. But if this view of Shakespeare’s 
treatment of the old play is to hold, it 
becomes necessary to explain why he 
could change the story in King Lear, 
known not only through an old play but 
through several versions in works of 
which Kittredge says, in his introduction 
to the play, that “all these books were 
known to every Elizabethan who read 
anything.” Similarly, if we are to accept 
a common explanation of the gravediggers 
—that they exist because Shakespeare 
was compelled to provide crude humor to 
satisfy the demands of the low elements 
in his audience—we must also explain why 
he failed to provide such entertainment in 
Richard IT and Coriolanus. In reality, the 
relationship of audience and dramatist is 
never so inflexible or one-sided. It is not 
merely that any given audience is made 
up of individuals representing many va- 
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rieties of temperament and attitude; the 
same group of people will respond differ- 
ently and become a different audience un- 
der distinct influences. It wi!l behave one 
way at a burlesque or a boxing match and 
respond to a different order of sensibility 
at a tragedy. The mood of a popular audi- 
ence, like that of the motion pictures, is 
not always quickly enough susceptible to 
the demands made upon it, but even such 
an audience is nevertheless malleable. 
One of the grave defects of the argument 
from the Elizabethan audience to the play 
is that it reveals no awareness of the 
reciprocal relationship of these two fac- 
tors. It is true that in an important sense 
the audience exerts its influence on the 
dramatist and so helps mold the play, but 
it is at least equally true that the imagina- 
tive and original dramatist also exerts an 
influence and thus in a sense creates his 
audience. If this were not so, it would be 
impossible to account for some of the ele- 
mentary facts of dramatic history. 
Against such a critique of their method, 
those modern students of the Elizabethan 
drama who refer their critical problems 
to the Elizabethan audience would prob- 
ably maintain that the worst defects of 
their criticism are less undesirable than 
the evils of “romantic” and “subjective” 
criticism from which they have saved us. 
They claim to have replaced the variable 
imagination of the individual critic with 
the more scientific discipline of history 
and to have taken the plays of Shake- 
speare and his fellows out of the study and 
returned them to the theater, where they 
belong, and, what is more, to the theater 
for which they were written. The sound- 
ness of this apology can be tested by see- 
ing the method in operation, not only 
during the last few decades but during 
its long previous history. Only then can 
we determine whether the study is not 
allogether a safer place for these plays 


than the theater which has been fabri- 
cated for them. 

It is of passing interest that the Eliza- 
bethan audience was a matter for discus- 
sion in its own day. Those who attacked 
the plays on moral grounds found it con- 
venient to prove their case by villifying 
the audience—‘‘the very scum, rascality, 
and baggage of the people, thieves, cut- 
purses, shifters, cozeners; briefly, an un- 
clean generation and spawn of vipers.’’* 
On the artistic side the dramatists them- 
selves had something to say: Jonson on 
occasion insulted the incapacity of his 
auditors, Webster lamented the restraints 
they placed on the serious dramatist, and 
in a wonderful burlesque, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, Beaumont and Fletcher 
made out a similar case. These contem- 
porary comments, though they anticipate 
later arguments, can be dismissed as the 
sparks which the social and artistic fric- 
tions of a vigorous theater always seem 
to produce. As a feature of a serious, well- 
established scheme of criticism, the Eliza- 
bethan audience comes into its own with 
the Restoration. 

The new criticism which came into gen- 
eral use during the later years of the 
seventeenth century, though an out- 
growth of the Renaissance and not with- 
out native English antecedents, was 
largely refined in France, and its tenets, 
in so far as they applied to drama, were 
exemplified in the formal tragedy of Cor- 
neille and Racine. From the start, as is 
clear from Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, this formidable critical machinery 
came into conflict with the inescapable 
fact of Shakespeare. Though Shakespeare 
was not yet an object of idolatry, Dryden 
could make his celebrated distinction, “I 
admire Jonson, but I love Shakespeare.” 


*Harry Crosse, Virtue’s Commonwealth (1603), 
quoted in Karl Holzknecht, The Background of Shake- 
speare's Plays (New York, 1950), p. 167 
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But one could not love Shakespeare and 
the new criticism on equal terms. One 
had to reject either Shakespeare or the 
critical canons, or find some means of 
compromise. In the various attacks on this 
problem the Elizabethan audience came 
to exercise a useful role. In one respect this 
was a natural consequence of certain fea- 
tures of neoclassical critical method. The 
rhetorical, Horatian strain in this criti- 
cism, which made proper pleasure one of 
the ends as well as tests of poetry, gave to 
the reader or audience an important role 
in the critical dialectic; but, since this was 
not a relativistic criticism, the normative 
audience or reader was always an ideal 
audience or reader, however defined. Thus 
it was possible to acknowledge the success 
of Shakespeare but, like Rymer, to reject 
him on the grounds that he succeeded by 
pleasing not the ideal, and hence universal, 
audience but a very bad local audience. 
It was also possible, however, to compro- 
mise, as a great many did, by attributing 
the faults to the local audience and refer- 
ring the beauties to “nature” and the ideal 
audience.’ In short, whatever the Restora- 
tion and eighteenth century could not 
approve in Shakespeare could be con- 
demned or extenuated by attributing 
these failings to Shakespeare’s having 
had to please a barbarous, undisciplined 
audience. The defects attributed to 
Shakespeare which racked this age would 
scarcely disturb us now—violations of 
the unities, disregard of decorum, and the 
like. They represented deviations in the 
art of Shakespeare from the taste and 


7Since French drama conformed to the rules as 
Shakespeare's did not, the temperamental difference 
between French and English audiences was sometimes 
made an issue in the general debate. Dryden touches 
casually on thedistinctionin An Essay of Dramatic Po- 
esy (Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 
1926}, I, 72). For some representative comments see 
C. M. Haines, Shakespeare in France: Criticism, Vol- 
taire to Victor Hugo (London, 1925), pp. 49~50, 104 


Moopy FE. Prior 


critical dogmas peculiar to the later age, 
and the Elizabethan many-headed beast, 
the audience, had to stand the blame for 
having corrupted a great genius. 

To a rigorist like Rymer, these devia- 
tions from true (i.e., neoclassical) art were 
sufficient to justify nearly complete dam- 
nation, particularly in tragedy, where the 
new canons were most precise: “In Trag- 
edy he appears quite out of his element; 
his brains are turn’d, he raves and ram- 
bles, without any coherence, any spark of 
reason, or any rule to controul him, or set 
bounds to his phrenzy. His imagination 
was still running after his masters, the 
coblers, and parish clerks, and Old Testa- 
ment stroulers.”* Rymer’s stand was the 
minority one in England; though his un- 
flattering picture of the audience can be 
paralleled in the great majority of early 
eighteenth-century writings on Shake- 
speare, for the most part the unfavorable 
verdict on the audience is used to get 
Shakespeare’s improprieties accounted for 
in order to proceed to his virtues. This is 
the spirit in which Pope wrote the preface 
to his edition of Shakespeare: ‘“‘We shall 
hereby extenuate many faults which are 
his, and clear him from the imputation of 
many which are not.”® The extenuation 
takes the form of demonstrating that, in 
view of Shakespeare’s dependence on a 
wretched audience, the wonder is he 
came off so well: 

It must be allowed that stage poetry, of all 
other, is more particularly levelled to please 
the populace, and its success more immediately 
depending upon the common suffrage. One can- 
not therefore wonder if Shakespear, having at 
his first appearance no other aim in his writ- 
ings than to procure a subsistence, directed his 
endeavours solely to hit the taste and humour 


8 Thomas Rymer, A Short View of Tragedy (London, 
1693), p. 156. 


9 The Works of Alezander Pope, ed. Elwin and 
Courthope (London, 1871-89), X, 534. 
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that then prevailed. The audience was general- 
ly composed of the meaner sort of people; and 
therefore the images of life were to be drawn 
from those of their rank.'° 


Then follows a standard list of defects 
consequent on this bondage—the un- 
naturalness of the events of the tragedies 
and the exaggerated expression, the ‘“‘vile 
ribaldry and unmannerly jests” of the 
comedies, and so on. But in the end Pope 
gives Shakespeare due praise: “his genius 
in these low parts is like some prince of a 
romance in the disguise of a shepherd or 
peasant: a certain greatness and spirit 
now and then break out which manifest 
his higher station.’”’ When Pope therefore 
concludes with his famous comment—‘‘To 
judge therefore of Shakespeare by Aris- 
totle’s rules is like trying a man by the laws 
of one country who acted under those of 
another’’—he is not rejecting Aristotle’s 
laws, or what passed for them. The list of 
faults shows that he has, in fact, judged 
Shakespeare by the laws of another coun- 
try. What he is doing is, in effect, plead- 
ing to the jury for extenuation." 

This resolution of the difficulty was a 
common one. Lewis Theobald repeats it 
in his edition: ‘“The genius that gives us 
the greatest pleasure, sometimes stands 
in need of our indulgence. Whenever this 
happens with regard to Shakespeare, I 
would willingly impute it to a vice of his 
times.’’ What is unusual in this preface is 
that, having made this apology, Theobald 
does not pursue with zest the familiar list 
of faults, and he does not imply a vast 
superiority for his own times: ‘‘I see com- 
plaisance enough, in our days, paid to a 
bad taste.” The note of condescension is 
consequently missing, and the audience of 
his own age, with its “politeness” and its 
rules, has been set back somewhat from 


10 Tbid., p. 536. 
'\ Thid., pp. 537-38. 


its presumed proximity to an ideal audi- 
ence. Theobald concludes conventionally 
enough: “... his clinches, false wit, and 
descending beneath himself, may have 
proceeded from a deference paid to the 
then reigning barbarism.’’* But the whole 
passage has the air of being a concession 
to an inescapable convention of contem- 
porary criticism, and the accusation of 
barbarism is therefore largely deprived of 
its sting. By the later years of the century 
a certain weariness creeps into this argu- 
ment. Martin Sherlock, in A Fragment on 
Shakespeare (1786), explains once more 
how under the pressure of financial neces- 
sity “Shakespeare forced his sublime 
genius to stoop to the gross taste of the 
populace.’’ But when he comes to apply 
this idea to the gravediggers’ scene, he is 
clearly impatient: “For this single scene 
which takes up eight minutes in represen- 
tation, the enlightened critics of this age 
have condemned ten volumes of the plays 
of Shakespeare. .. . The master of Shake- 
speare and Moliére was the people, a fool- 
ish and fantastic monster.’’!* Neverthe- 
less, the statement involves an agreement 
with the unfavorable judgment of the 
scene and an acceptance of the dogma 
which compelled it, and, this being the 
case, the only available solution was ex- 
tenuation by an appeal to the audience. 
The problem which the English neoclassi- 
cal critic faced in Shakespeare was not to 
be finally solved in this way. The argu- 
ment for extenuation continued to be 
repeated, but during the later years of 
the century it was either from habit or 
with a tired air. It was by that time out 
of date. 

The difference can be perceived in 

12 Preface to Edition of Shakespeare, in D. Nichol 


Smith, Lighteenth-Century Essays on Shakespeare (Glas- 
gow, 1903), p. 73. 


18 Quoted in R. W. Babcock, The Genesis cf Shake- 
speare Idolatry (Chapel Hill, 1931), p. 74 
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‘Johnson. He is aware of the usual grounds 
for condemning Shakespeare and the 
practice of extenuation by reference to the 
local audience, and at times he seems to 
be writing in the traditional spirit. In the 
portion of the “Preface’”’ which most sys- 
tematically reviews the handicaps which 
Shakespeare owes to his age appears the 
following: 

His plots, whether historical or fabulous, 
are always crowded with incidents, by which 
the attention of a rude people was more easily 
caught than by sentiment or argumentation; 
and such is the power of the marvellous even 
over those who despise it, that every man finds 
his mind more strongly seized by the tragedies 
of Shakespeare than of any other writer; others 
please us by particular speeches, but he always 
makes us anxious for the event, and has per- 
haps excelled all but Homer in securing the 
first purpose of a writer, by exciting restless 
and unquenchable curiosity and compelling 
him that reads his work to read it through." 


Superficially, Johnson appears to be mak- 
ing the conventional strictures and offer- 
ing the conventional apology; but the 
comparison with Homer, the reference to 
“the first purpose of a writer,” and espe- 
cially the phrase “every man finds his 
mind” combine to bring about an identi- 
fication of the local audience with a uni- 
versal audience, so that the ‘“‘rude people” 
seem on this point to have been justified. 
In condemning Shakespeare for failing to 
be intentionally moral and to follow poetic 
justice, he adds, ““This fault the barbarity 
of his age cannot extenuate.’’”® He shows 
his familiarity with the common argu- 
ment, but he rejects it, as if determined 
that every important question shall be 
referred to general principles. This forth- 
right strategy of Johnson’s in the matter 
of many of Shakespeare’s assumed faults 
was in keeping with the grand strategy 


“Preface to Shakespeare,’’ Johnson on Shake- 
speare, od. Walter Raleigh (London, 1925), pp. 32-33. 


which underlies a main development of 
his ‘“‘Preface.”” Those major specters of 
the neoclassical critic which had necessi- 
tated the argument of extenuation all 
along the line—the unities and decorum— 
he had exorcised by simply not acknowl- 
edging their terror. When he said, para- 
doxically, that there is always an appeal 
open from criticism to nature, he was 
rejecting minor rules and appealing to the 
most general principles, and by that test 
he found the unities and the purity of the 
traditional genres to be “custom” and 
not “nature.”’ Johnson was saying, in 
effect, that, far from being immutable, 
these rules were the formulation of the 
prejudices and special tastes of limited 
local audiences (the theatergoers of an- 
tiquity and of the France of Richelieu) 
and hence were irrelevant for a writer who 
must be judged by canons applicable to 
the ideal or universal audience. The irrele- 
vancy of all lesser principles was demon- 
strated, in Johnson’s mind, by the empiri- 
cal fact that Shakespeare had pleased 
many and pleased long—by the more than 
a century of approving auditors which in 
itself established a universal audience. 
Johnson’s ‘Preface’ represents the 
solid result of a long succession of en- 


16 Tbid., p. 21. Johnson repeatedly refuses to follow 
the argument for extenuation (note his remarks on 
the vulgarity of the comedy, ibid., p. 22). He does list 
the limitations of Shakespeare's age (ibid., pp. 30-32), 
but chiefly because he believes that the magnitude of 
@ man’s performance can be gauged by comparison 
‘‘with the age in which he lived and with his own par- 
ticular opportunities.’’ This, at a lower order of dem- 
onstration, is in harmony with the general principle 
which opens the ‘Preface.’ Johnson maintains that, 
for certain kinds of human works, our only basis for 
estimating value is comparative: ‘‘Demonstration im- 
mediately displays its powers, and has nothing to hope 
or fear from the flux of years; but works tentative and 
experimental must be estimated by their proportion 
to the general and collective ability of man, as it has 
been discovered in a long succession of endeavours” 
(ibid., p. 10). And, in the main, it is with the monu- 
ments of human effort that he prefers to compare 
Shakespeare, and by the measures appropriate to 
them he judges of his faults and achievements. 
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deavors to face squarely the dilemma 
which neoclassical criticism placed before 
the admirers of Shakespeare. Since at 
almost every point Shakespeare’s practice 
failed to square with the theorems and 
corollaries of the ruling critical system, 
the compromise of extenuation resulted 
usually in a formidable catalogue of fail- 
ings which left little enough area for the 
sometimes great enthusiasm of the critic. 
It was only by questioning the validity of 
the rules which necessitated the elaborate 
strictures that a reasonable assessment of 
Shakespeare’s accomplishment could be 
made. This approach was far more com- 
mon than is sometimes supposed, and long 
before Johnson the major prescriptions of 
neoclassical dramatic theory had been 
approached with skepticism or directly 
attacked. Dryden, at the beginning of the 
Restoration, anticipates this whole de- 
velopment. He does not recoil from the 
English mixed play as an unnatural viola- 
tion of the purity of genres; he suggests 
that it might be regarded as a new, and 
perhaps superior, genre." Though too 
much a part of his age to be out of sym- 
pathy with the new taste, he yet cannot 
admit the current rules of drama as the 
sine qua non of excellence. The most he 
can say for the strict formal conventions 
of the French plays is that “they are such 
as will raise perfection higher where it is, 
but are not sufficient to give it where it is 
not: they are indeed the beauties of a 
statue, but not of a man, because not ani- 
mated with the soul of poesy, which is 
imitation of humour and passions.”’ Dry- 
den prepares for this distinction in the 
general principle which opens the discus- 
sion of this point: “‘For the lively imita- 
tion of nature being in the definition of a 
play, those which best fulfil that law 
ought to be esteemed superior to the 
6 Dryden, 1, 69-70. 


others.’’!” This is the formula which made 
possible the escape from the dilemma of 
rules versus Shakespeare for the critic 
who wished to stay within the methods 
and principles of the new criticism. It 
implies a distinction between general prin- 
ciples and detailed prescriptions, between 
rule and rules. It was the foundation of 
what might be termed the latitudinar- 
ianism of English neoclassical criticism, 
which sought salvation in the few and 
plain laws available to all and encouraged 
the suspicion that “points obscure are of 
small use to learn.’’ On these terms the 
conflict between Shakespeare and neo- 
classical theory could be resolved. The 
truculence of Voltaire during the middle 
years of the eighteenth century may have 
had something to do with encouraging 
the rallying of English critics to this 
standard, but, as the example of Dryden 
shows, this development was a natural 
one. And with the elimination, in the 
minds at least of some, of the compelling 
validity of the neoclassical rules about 
plays, it was possible to talk about the art 
of Shakespeare without apology. The ap- 
pearance, during the later years of the 
century, of special studies and works of 
scholarship, as distinct from discussions 
of the problem of Shakespeare and general 
characterizations of his genius, is illus- 
trative of the possibilities opened by these 
critical developments. That many of the 
critical studies had to do with the charac- 
ters of the plays may be a consequence of 
those defenses of Shakespeare which, as 
in the case of Dryden and Johnson, 
shifted the emphasis from the formal con- 
ventions to the “imitation of humour and 
passions” or of “general nature” as the 
grand rule and the ultimate excellence. 
From this standpoint, preoccupation with 
Shakespeare’s portrayals of human na- 
17 Ibid., p. 68. 
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ture would constitute the proper activity 
of a critic of the plays who wished to work 
with general principles rather than with 
conventional rules.'* 

Among critics of this persuasion, allu- 
sions to the lowness and barbarity of the 
Elizabethan audience play a negligible 
part for the simple reason that they have 
freed themselves from the canons that 
justified the established points of abuse. 
References to the audience in extenuation 
of Shakespeare’s failings continue, but, 
where it is not clearly out of date, the 
argument appears either as a convenient 
weapon against a troublesome adversary 
(Mrs. Montagu on Voltaire, for example) 
or as an almost habitual rhetorical flour- 
ish. By the late years of the eighteenth 
century the features of the plays which 
once stood in great need of indulgence had 
found approval. It had been established 
that the unities were not essential and 
that the mixture of serious and comic ma- 
terials was not an inexcusable transgres- 
sion of the inviolability of genre. The 
puns, the metaphors, the ornate rhetoric, 
the vulgarity, continued here and there 
to cause difficulty, but even on these 
points there was less scruple. In any case 
the main attack had been broken. Even 
in France, by the time Hugo came to 
Shakespeare’s defense, the main fortresses 
had been found to be not impregnable.!* 
In Germany the most enthusiastic of 
Shakespeare’s critics—Goethe, Herder, 


18 An extensive collection of texts, from minor as 
well as from important critics, illustrative of the vari- 
ous approaches to the Shakespeare problem will be 
found in Babcock’s The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry. 
An attractive general survey is David Nichol Smith's 
Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1928). 
Clashes on various points of theory, though not very 
conveniently arranged from the point of view of this 
study, are presented in C.C.Green’s The Neo-classical 
T heory of Tragedy in England during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (Cambridge, Mass., 1934). On the unities see also 
T. M. Raysor, ‘“‘The Downfall of the Three Unities,”’ 
MLN, XLII (1927), 1-9. 


19See Haines, Shakespeare in France, and Paul 
VanTieghem, Le Préromantisme: La Découverte de 
Shakespeare sur le continent (Paris, 1947). 
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Gerstenberg—appeared after the neo- 
classical controversy over Shakespeare 
had been largely resolved in his favor.?° 
Shakespeare came to the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the disabilities argued away and 
a respectful tradition of scholarship and 
serious criticism thoroughly established. 
For the moment there was nothing to 
extenuate. 

If the critics of the nineteenth century 
failed, therefore, to remind their readers 
of the lowness of Shakespeare’s audience, 
it was not because they were unfamiliar 
with the previous century’s concern with 
it. The character of their criticism ren- 
dered it incongruous. Hazlitt calls atten- 
tion to this view of the Elizabethan audi- 
ence, but only to denounce it passionately. 
He recognizes the inevitable note of con- 
descension which such disrespectful char- 
acterizations of the inhabitants of an 
older age invariably implies: ‘There is 
not a lower ambition, a poorer way of 
thought, than that which would confine 
all excellence, or arrogate its final accom- 
plishment to the present or modern 
times.” Then, with a sneer at the notion 
of perfectibility “calculated from the 
meridian of our own times,’’ he denounces 
the provincialism that passes a “sentence 
of barbarism and ignorance” on their 
ancestry before the nineteenth or eight- 
eenth century.”! He refuses, therefore, to 
isolate Shakespeare as a lofty genius in an 
unworthy and corrupting age and in this 
way restores to the age some of the dignity 
owing to Shakespeare: 


He was not something sacred and aloof from 
the vulgar herd of men, but shook hands with 
Nature and the circumstances of the time, and 
is distinguished from his immediate contempo- 


20 See VanTieghem, esp. pp. 158 ff., 167-69, 172- 
78; and also J. G. Robertson, Studies in the Genesis of 
the Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth Century (Cam- 
bridge, 1923). 

21 William Hazlitt, Lectures on the Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth (London, 1882), pp. 3-4. 
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raries, not in kind, but in degree and greater 
variety of excellence. He did not form a class 
or species by himself, but belonged to a class 
or species. His age was necessary to him; nor 
could he have been wrenched from his place, 
in the edifice of which he was so conspicuous a 
part, without equal injury to himself and it.?* 
Reflecting the age-old controversy, he 
attributes the characteristics of Eliza- 
bethan literature not to the limitations of 
the age but to the best qualities of the 
English temperament, “before the intro- 
duction of a rage for French rules and 
French models’’—an art which is ‘‘Gothic 
and grotesque,” which “aims at an ex- 
cess of beauty or power, hits or misses, 
and is either very good indeed, or abso- 
lutely good for nothing.’’** When he does 
at times notice the special peculiarities of 
the age—for instance, the vulgar super- 
natural traditions and the violence—he 
sees them as an advantage for the art of 
Shakespeare: ‘‘They were the strong in- 
gredients thrown into the cauldron of 
tragedy, to make it ‘thick and slab!’ ’’* 
The vulgar Elizabethan barbarians of the 
previous age do not exist for Hazlitt. 
Shakespeare’s auditors are members of a 
great and characteristically English age, 
and they are men first before they are 
Elizabethans. 

On this point, Hazlitt was on common 
ground with Coleridge. As an enthusiast 
for Shakespeare, Coleridge was unwilling 
to have his admiration tarnished by a de- 
based notion of the age. And, as the most 
philosophic of the early nineteenth-cen- 
tury critics of Shakespeare, he could not 
rest on historical explanations as adequate 
or final but attempted to comprehend 
Shakespeare through the application of 
principles of the highest order of gen- 
erality. He raises on numerous occasions 


2 Tbid., pp. 9-10. 
23 Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
% Tbid., p. 22. 


the question of the circumstances of the 
times which shaped Shakespeare’s work, 
but he does not see these as having any 
ultimate importance, because ‘“‘a true 
genius will stand independent of these cir- 
cumstances: and it is observable of Shake- 
speare that he leaves little regret that he 
was born in such an age.’ The last 
phrase seems a deliberate rejoinder to 
those neoclassical critics who found it a 
matter of deep regret. His occasional refer- 
ences to the issues which occupied the 
previous age indicate that he thought 
them too narrowly framed for the phe- 
nomenon of Shakespeare, as in the follow- 
ing note from the marginalia: ‘‘We have 
had occasion to speak at large on the sub- 
ject of the three unities, time, place and 
action, as applied to the drama in [the] 
abstract, and to the particular stage for 
which Shakespeare wrote, as far as he can 
be said to have written for any stage but 
that of the universal mind.’’* When he 
echoes the language of his predecessors, he 
is nearest those who tried to escape from 
specific rules to universal principles: “He 
is not to be tried by ancient and classic 
rules, but by the standard of his age. That 
law of unity which has its foundation, not 
in the factitious necessity of custom but 
in nature herself, is instinctively observed 
by Shakespeare.’’?? He saw no reason to 
regret that the limitations of actors had 
driven Shakespeare from the stage ‘‘to 
find his proper place in the heart and in 
the closet,’’?* and he saw confirmation for 
this view in the Elizabethan stage because 
it “left Shakespeare to rely on his imagi- 
nation, and to speak not to the senses, as 
was now done, but to the mind. He found 
the stage as near as possible a closet, and 


2% Report of lectures of 1813-14, in Coleridge's 
Shakespearean Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (London, 
1930), II, 261. 


26 Jbid., I, 4 
27 Ibid., I1, 265. 
28 Tbid., pp. 278-79; see also pp. 85-86, 97. 
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in the closet only could it be fully and 
completely enjoyed.’’® To many modern 
students of Shakespeare, this is Coleridge 
at his most absurd. But Coleridge’s serv- 
ices to Shakespearean criticism have been 
very great: he laid finally to rest all the 
cavils of the petty minds that annoyed 
Johnson, and he did so by consistently 
maintaining that, in the final analysis, the 
only explanations of Shakespeare that 
matter any more are those of a philosophic 
and artistic order. Even the puns, for ex- 
ample, which troubled the most liberal of 
the earlier critics, he saw as an outgrowth 
of the intellectual vitality of Shakespeare’s 
age and as a fine device for occasional 
subtle dramatic effects.*° Everywhere he 
reveals this tendency not to escape from 
problems but to seek for their solutions 
in the light of artistic and philosophical 
considerations. This quality of Coleridge’s 
criticism shines through two brief notes 
on the blinding of Gloucester: “What can 
I say of this scene? My reluctance to think 
Shakespeare wrong yet—” To this he 
added: “‘Necessary to harmonize this with 
their cruelty to their father.’’*' It is obvi- 
ous that this scene gave Coleridge acute 
distress, but he would not pretend that his 
personal dislike was the equivalent of 
rejection by an ideal audience and thus 
explain the scene away by laying the 
blame on the defective sensibilities of 
Shakespeare’s audience. Perhaps, on sec- 
ond thought, there was a valid dramatic 
explanation after all. The audience which 
Shakespeare addressed, Coleridge felt, 
was no longer to be defined by the lowest 
order of persons at the Globe or by the 
limitations of taste of any one of his 
critics; it was, for Coleridge, ‘‘the uni- 
versal mind.” 
# Report of lectures of 1811-12, ibid., II, 97. 


3° Notes, ibid., I, 149-50. 
31 Ibid., p. 66. 
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Between the early nineteenth and the 
present century, however, certain devel- 
opments combined to restore the Eliza- 
bethan audience to an important place in 
dramatic criticism. One of these was the 
steady accumulation of historical studies 
which made available much information 
about Shakespeare and the drama of his 
age (for instance, the work of such men as 
Fleay, Furnivall, Dowden, Ward). Such 
studies provided not only the materials 
but some of the impetus for historical in- 
terpretations: to know the local circum- 
stances which influenced and formed him 
was one way—perhaps the only accurate 
way—to know Shakespeare. Another fac- 
tor of importance was the pronounced 
moral bias of the later years of the nine- 
teenth century (‘‘Victorian middle-class 
morality”); the sensibility which recoiled 
from vulgarity, bawdry, and violence 
could preserve the universal reverence for 
Shakespeare by rejecting these things in 
the name of the original audience.” 
Finally, there was the new drama, which 
came into its own during the late years of 
the nineteenth century, a drama revolu- 
tionary in its artistic separation from the 
survivals of the past, with new conven- 
tions of style and form. In this respect the 
situation was not unlike that which faced 
the critics of the Restoration and early 
eighteenth century. The difference lay in 





32 A writerin the North American Review (1839) re- 
veals in his tone something of the difference between 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century disapproval of 
Shakespeare's failure to write with a moral purpose: 
“It is presumptuous to say what Shakespeare might 
have been, when human eloquence can hardly tell 
what Shakespeare was; but we believe he was too 
often induced by a fancied necessity to sacrifice his 
own superior thoughts to the influence of an age which 
‘thought no scorn’ of grossness, such as would sicken 
the purer, though not fastidious, taste of ours. The 
descent was not voluntary; though the gratification 
of minds so far below his own as the sparrow'’s is lower 
than the eagle's flight, can hardly excuse the abbre- 
viations of an intellect like his’’ (quoted in Alfred 
Westfall, American [New 


Shakespearean Criticism 


York, 1936], pp. 196-97). 
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the fact that, whereas the neoclassical 
critics were conscious of their application 
to Shakespeare of the standards which 
they adopted in the light of the new 
drama of their day, the critics who have 
approached the drama of the Eliza- 
bethans in the light of their appreciation 
of Robertson, Ibsen, Shaw, and their 
progeny have not always been aware of 
what they were doing. Nevertheless, just 
as the unities and decorum colored the 
problem of Shakespeare for the neoclassi- 
cists, so the new drama of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries 
helped establish a scale of perfection 
which came, often unwittingly, to be ap- 
plied to Shakespeare and his fellows. The 
complexity and versatility of the role of 
the Elizabethan audience in the critical 
literature of our century reflect, in a 
variety of ways, all these major develop- 
ments. 

The unflattering picture of the Eliza- 
bethan audience which has generally pre- 
vailed in our century was in all probability 
not primarily or initially inspired by the 
impressive historical impetus which has 
touched every phase of literary criticism 
and research. It came to prevail, appar- 
ently, because once more it offered a con- 
venient means of accounting for the devia- 
tions in Shakespeare from the social and 
artistic sensibilities of the new age. The 
historical sophistication of our times has 
often helped to conceal this bias, but 
sometimes it comes to the surface. That is 
the usefulness of Robert Bridges’ account 
of the Elizabethan audience. He raises the 
question of what he terms those things 
which “our instinctive feelings will cast 
out’’—the obscene jokes, the cruelty—and 
these he can explain only on “the supposi- 
tion that he [Shakespeare] was making 
concession to the most vulgar stratum of 
his audience, and had acquired a habit of 


so doing.”’** It is impossible for Bridges 
to speak dispassionately on this matter: 

Shakespeare should not be put in the hands 
of the young without the warning that the 
foolish things in his plays were written to 
please the foolish, the filthy for the filthy, and 
the brutal for the brutal; and that, if out of 
veneration for his genius we are led to admire 
or even tolerate such things, we may be there- 
by not conforming ourselves to him, but only 
degrading ourselves to the level of his au- 
dience, and learning contamination from those 
wretched beings who can never be forgiven 
their share in preventing the greatest drama- 
tist in the world from being the greatest 
artist.*4 


As is usual in such arguments, Bridges 
has identified his own responses and those 
of his age with a universal, ideal audience 
(“instinctive feelings’). The implication 
is that, had Shakespeare been permitted 
by the Elizabethans to give scope to his 
latent Victorianism, he would have been 
the “greatest artist.’ 

It is true that Bridges was an amateur 
in literary history; yet his does not differ 
fundamentally from many efforts more 
expert. In an essay presented before the 
Shakespeare Association on ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s Audience,” Miss M. St. Clare 
Byrne approaches the task much more 
critically and with a precise statement of 
the historical procedure to be used; yet 
her view of the audience is substantially 
like that of Bridges. She does not make 
the mistake of separating Shakespeare 
from his contemporaries and is therefore 
loath to attribute “everything which we 
dislike today...to the contemporary 
audience.” She looks for its influence 
“only in something which, as it were, cuts 
across the integrity of a Shakespeare play 

** Robert Bridges, ‘“‘On the Influence of the Au- 


dience,"’ in The Works of William Shakespeare (Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, 1904-7), X, 322 


« Tbid., p. 334 
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—which in any way interferes with or 
nullifies the artist’s creation.’’** In the 
word “integrity,” however, is implied a 
dramatic theory which is never made clear 
but which seems to lean heavily on the 
dramatic fashions of our times. This is 
implied in the distinction made between 
the ‘‘immense capacity for make-believe” 
attributed to the Elizabethans and ‘‘true 
imaginativeness”’: “By make-believe I 
mean the childish faculty of over-looking 
without effort any discrepancies which 
shatter the illusion of reality.”** And 
though aware of the danger, Miss Byrne 
succeeds, for all practical purposes, in 
making modern taste the real arbiter: in 
gauging the sensibility of this audience, 
she takes as the starting point ‘that 
aspect of Shakespeare’s plays and those 
of his contemporaries with which the mod- 
ern reader is least in sympathy,” and this 
turns out to be the familiar horrors, like 
the blinding of Gloucester, which “when 
represented on the stage today disgust in 
Shakespeare, and are usually absurd in 
others.’’*? Aesthetically, Shakespeare’s is 
a negligible audience: ‘If a modern par- 
allel is illuminating, the audience was, 
psychologically speaking, an amalgam of 
the Bulldog Drummond and the musical 
comedy or variety audience of today.’’** 
The fact is, of course, that much of the 
time these simple creatures did not get 
Bulldog Drummond; they got, instead, 
Doctor Faustus, Volpone, A Woman Killed 
With Kindness, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, 
though little allowance is made for this 
kind of fare in the conclusion: ‘The psy- 
chological picture I have tried to present 
tonight has been that of an audience 
primitive and undeveloped imaginatively ; 
simple, conventional and practical in its 


% Byrne, pp. 198-99. 
% Jbid., p. 202. 

37 Tbid., pp. 199-200. 
38 Ibid., p. 206. 
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reactions to ordinary situations, childish 
in its immense capacity for make-believe, 
delighting in a story, thrills, and excite- 
ment.”’** This audience might account for 
the naiveté, the extravagance, the form- 
lessness, the excess bloodshed to be found 
in Elizabethan drama. But what we are 
asked to believe is that it accounts for 
Shakespeare. It can scarcely account even 
for Dekker. As for the comedies—this 
audience, like that of most similar studies, 
renders the appearance of Twelfth Night 
or As You Like It incredible and beyond 
the order of nature. 

How deeply ingrained in the critical 
method of our times this picture has be- 
come can be well illustrated by a learned 
and influential work, Levin Schiicking’s 
Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
The aim of this work is to establish certain 
modern principles of Shakespearean criti- 
cism which can circumvent the dangers of 
criticism based on impression, “which 
varies according to the peculiar reader,” 
and can therefore “‘stem, to a certain de- 
gree, this subjective current in the con- 
templation of Shakespeare.” To arrive at 
a true, as opposed to the most attractive, 
interpretation, we must ask, ‘What was 
the probable attitude of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries to such questions?’’*® 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries turn out to 
be a slightly modified version of the fa- 
miliar obtuse vulgarians. The adjectives 
“primitive,” “childish,” ‘“‘naive,’”’ are 
scattered prodigally throughout. The 
dramatist “had to yield absolutely to 
public opinion,” and public opinion was 
established by the lowest orders. Schiick- 
ing acknowledges the presence of some 
respectable auditors, but these were not a 
determining influence for the most part.“ 


4° Ibid., p. 215. 


4° Levin Schticking, Character Problems in Shake- 
apeare’s Plays (London, 1922), pp. 7-8. 


41 Tbid., pp. 14, 19-20. 
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Shakespeare’s technique owed much to 
this misfortune. The soliloquies, for exam- 
ple: ‘“The reason for this departure from 
reality is to be looked for in the careful 
regard which Shakespeare everywhere 
pays to the limited capacity of the pub- 
lic.”’*? Many other prominent features of 
the plays find their explanation in this 
principle. “Shakespeare’s striving after 
popularity is most clearly visible in his use 
of the clown.’’** The possibility that 
Shakespeare varied the treatment of his 
clowns or that in certain particular in- 
stances the style of clowning was espe- 
cially appropriate in relation to a given 
play as a whole seems never to be enter- 
tained: if Shakespeare had any artistic 
conscience, he would have omitted clowns 
altogether. Similarly with the violence: 
the blinding of Gloucester “was but a sur- 
vival of the old atrocity-plays, and not 
much to the liking of the more advanced 
taste of the age.”4* The art of Shake- 
speare is consequently viewed as an un- 
sophisticated art, literal and explicit as 
befits drama addressed to a naive, crude, 
ignorant audience. 

On this foundation Schiicking estab- 
lishes a set of rules for the interpretation 
of Shakespeare; but, by the time all ex- 

 Ibid., p. 37. 

‘a Ibid., pp. 24-25 


* Ibid., p. 19. It is fair to ask on what grounds 
we can be sure that advanced taste disapproved of 
this scene, since the book is devoted to destroying 
criticism based on impression. A historical-seeming 
proposition can be just as much a matter of impression 
as an aesthetic one. The basis of some of the state- 
ments is very insecure. Thus, because knight errant- 
ty is ridiculed in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
Shiicking says of the combat between Edgar and 
Edmund: “Such things evidently pleased the sim- 
pler part of the public’ (p. 21). Conjectures some- 
times become facts. In refutation of certain inter- 
pretations of Hamlet, Schiicking invokes Kyd's Ham- 
le, as though Kyd’s authorship were established 
and the lost play were in every library; for exam- 
ple, concerning the feigned madness: ‘“‘we cannot 
well comprehend why that which in Kyd's drama 
so clearly appears upon reference to the original 
as a blunder must be interpreted as a clever piece of 
psychological analysis in the case of Shakespeare” 
(ibid., p. 69; also p. 169). 
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ceptions are resolved and all the qualifica- 
tions are established, the apparatus be- 
comes quite complex and formidable, so 
that one begins to wonder whether, after 
all, an audience which knew without a 
referee when the rule applied directly or 
with qualifications was not, after all, a 
somewhat more sophisticated audience 
than had been originally allowed.** Prob- 
ably the most satisfactory explanation of 
the essential limitation of this study is 
that Schiicking does not seem to under- 
stand the art of Shakespeare at all and 
actually shows little sympathy for it, in 
spite of occasional asides on the incom- 
parable art of some contrivance or other.“ 
The dramatic art to which he seems at- 
tuned is that of modern realistic drama, 
and it is the standards of this drama that 
he applies unwittingly to Shakespeare. He 
realizes that Shakespeare’s technique is 
not that of modern realism, but he can 
come to terms with it only by assuming 
that it is for that reason far more primi- 
tive, literal, and naive than that of the 
modern play. This implication comes out 
frequently ; for instance, ‘““The monologue 
is not the only and not the most impor- 
tant among the naive devices used for 
enlightening the audience.’’*” To put the 
case simply, Schiicking has not recon- 

‘6 For instance, the general rule is that what one 
character says of another must be taken literally. One 
corollary of this is ‘‘that the villains in Shakespeare 
are not allowed to appear as honest characters even 
in their own eyes and that the noble characters must 
be noble even in the eyes of their wicked enemies”’ 
(Schiicking, pp. 66-67). But Iago begins by villifying 
Othello, and on any grounds it is hard to know how 
the rule is to apply to Macbeth. The complications 


attendant on qualifying the basic rule are numerous 
(ibid., pp. 71-84). 

‘6 A good example is his enthusiastic praise of the 
scene between Hamlet and Ophelia after he has, on 
the basis of earlier treatments of the story, attacked 
the possibility that any love ever existed between 
the two. 


47 Schiicking, p. 30. Also the following concerning 
Julius Caesar: ‘*This adherence to tradition can in 
many cases be secured only by avoiding the realistic 
style, a departure which would strike us nowadays as 
highly artificial’’ (ibid., p. 52). 
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structed the Elizabethan audience scien- 
tifically for the purpose of discovering the 
true Shakespeare. He has merely applied 
the myth of the audience in the special 
form required by a scholar whose dramatic 
sensibilities were formed by the charac- 
teristic drama of our century and who 
therefore saw Shakespeare as a man of 
talent in a historical milieu which denied 
him the advantages of knowing about the 
well-made play, studying Ibsen, and 
learning about dramatic construction 
from William Archer.*® 

Not all modern scholarly uses of the 
Elizabethan audience are animated by 
this aesthetic bias. Sometimes the pri- 
mary motive seems to be a conscientious 
devotion to the methods and possibilities 
of the historical discipline as applied to 
the literature of an earlier age. In most 
such studies the audience is defined 


48 The critical reaction of recent years against re- 
alistic thesis drama and the well-made play has had 
its particular influence on the picture of the Eliza- 
bethan audience, as may be seen in S. L. Bethell’s 
Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (West- 
minster, 1944). Some of the qualities attributed to the 
audience remain the same, though without the 
pejorative implications they have had to carry—child- 
like, perhaps, as against childish. The Elizabethans, 
it is maintained, had a multiconscious approach to 
the play world and, like children and movie audiences, 
could accept several planes of reality simultaneously 
because they were not corrupted by the ‘‘monistic 
attitude to dramatic illusion’’ and were ‘‘uncontami- 
nated by abstract and tendentious dramatic theory” 
(ibid., pp. 27-28; also pp. 43-41). Schiicking also 
draws frequent parallels with the motion pictures— 
with exactly opposite results. In general, critics tend 
to conceive of the audience in terms of their theories, 
rather than to modify their theories in the light of 
exact historical knowledge of the audience. A further 
illustration is Kenneth Burke's interesting and divert- 
ing essay, ‘‘Antony in Behalf of the Play,”’ in which 
the presumed characteristics of the audience enter 
into a rhetorical analysis of the play which relies 
heavily on the idea of art as ritual. The elements 
which compose the picture of the audience are in some 
important respects the familiar ones, if in a novel con- 
text (Antony says, ‘“‘my stinking audience’), and the 
attitude is condescending toward the audience and, 
as a result, toward the play. It is noticeable generally 
as an almost invariable consequence of arguing about 
Elizabethan plays from the Elizabethan audience that 
the method casts an air of tawdriness over even the 
greatest of plays (Burke's essay, originally in the 
Southern Review (1935), appears in The Philosophy of 
Literary!Form (Baton Rouge, 1941}) 


Moopy E. Prior 


through those writings of the period which 
give us a knowledge of the intellectual, 
political, and social milieu of the times— 
in short, the Elizabethan mind. For a con- 
sistent application of this method we can 
turn by way of illustration to John W. 
Draper’s The “Hamlet” of Shakespeare’s 
Audience. We are made to realize as a mat- 
ter of signal importance that the action 
of Hamlet takes place in a setting of 
Elizabethan court life, which Shakespeare 
pictured intimately and in detail: 
...and realistic it must be; for an audience 
of London, of the Inns of Court, of Westmin- 
ster, and of Greenwich, was indeed sufficiently 
informed to notice any slip and to object to any 
element of plot or character that ran contrary 
to their beliefs and their common experience. 
Royalty must be truly royal; Polonius must 
be a convincing minister of state, fulfilling 
appropriate functions as such an official would; 
his family and household must be such as 
would belong to a great noble; and so with 
the rest of them down to Osric and the grave 
diggers.* 

With much learning Draper reconstructs 
this world of the Elizabethan court, and 
to this reconstruction all problems of 
character are referred. The Elizabethan 
audience becomes the least common de- 
nominator of current ideas and impres- 
sions on all matters which are considered, 
and a cross-section of current common- 
places is established which provides the 
basis for a series of type figures (there is 
something Horatian about this attack on 
the problem—a king must be kingly). In 
consequence, the unique elements of the 
play, the accidents which distinguish a 
character, and his special role in the play 
occupy no significant part in the inter- 
pretation. Claudius is seen in the light of 
current notions of the divinity of king- 


4 John W. Draper, The ‘‘Hamlet’’ of Shakespeare's 
Audience (Durham, N.C., 1938). For a discussion of 
some of the critical problems raised by this book see 
Benjamin Spencer, ‘This Elizabethan Shakespeare.” 
Sewanee Review, XLIX (1941), 536-53 
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ship, the fear of anarchy, and the dignity 
associated with the highest rank in a 
stratified society. The ghost and Hamlet 
may speak ill of him, but “Claudius was 
primarily a king. An Elizabethan saw the 
office rather than the individual; and 
Claudius must be judged by his king- 
ship.’’®° But Claudius was also a murderer 
—what is more, a regicide; yet this ap- 
palling fact is lost sight of. We are warned 
not to take “all Hamlet’s accusations at 
face value,” not because of some pecu- 
liarity of Hamlet’s character but because 
we must not be un-Elizabethan in our 
attitude toward the state: ‘“Had Shake- 
speare so much of rebellion against estab- 
lished order as this would presuppose?’ 
On these grounds we are also offered a 
modified Polonius: “The Renaissance 
feared anarchy, and so detested even the 
idea of social change. Polonius, of all the 
characters in Hamlet most represents the 
maintenance of the established order.” 
And much besides: “Polonius was more 
than the ally of the villain against the 
hero of the play: he was an Elizabethan 
courtier, an Elizabethan father, an Eliza- 
bethan noble in high place; and in all 
these characters he was not far from the 
Elizabethan ideal of what a courtier, 
what a father, what a ‘worthie Priuie 
Councellor’ should be.’’*? He was also 
something of a buffoon in the scene in 
which he unfolds his theory of Hamlet’s 
madness to the king and queen. The audi- 
ence of Draper’s book could only have 
been bewildered by Shakespeare’s be- 
trayal in this scene of their cherished 
prepossessions about privy councilors and 
fathers and their pre-established judg- 
ment of Polonius. In spite of the detailed 
documentation, it is impossible to resist 
the suspicion that in many respects this 


‘°° Draper, pp. 128-29, also 138. 
5! Tbid., p. 52. 
* Tbid., pp. 52-53. 


Hamlet would have puzzled the original 
auditors at the Globe. It goes without 
saying that it would be very disturbing 
and puzzling to many a modern reader. 
The basic defect of such studies is that 
they substitute the erudition of the 
scholar for the play. Their Shakespeare is 
not the genius who held the mirror up to 
nature; he is a local playwright who held 
the mirror up to La Primaudaye’s The 
French Academie, Bright’s treatise on 
melancholy, Elyot’s The Governour, and 
the Ur-Hamlet. 

If the claims of objectivity and histori- 
cal exactness made by the scholars who 
begin with a reconstructed audience were 
valid, we should expect to find that, un- 
like the abused subjective critics, they 
would agree. The fact is that no disagree- 
ments by “subjective” critics could be 
greater. On the basis of the Elizabethan 
notions about melancholy, Schiicking in- 
sists that the neurotic condition of Ham- 
let must never be lost sight of; Draper, 
however, on the basis of contemporary 
notions about princes, contends that 
Hamlet is not a neurotic. Starting with 
the view that the primitive dramatic 
technique of the times made unity of 
character impossible, Schiicking sees the 
essential Polonius as comic, setting aside 
the serious elements as concessions to con- 
ventional sententiousness; Draper, on 
the other hand, does not admit a comic 
Polonius because of the current notions of 
a councilor. And when the results of this 
entire critical school filter down into the 
more popular syntheses, the basic flaws 
and individual contradictions are carried 
along. It must be said for the many excel- 
lent handbooks on Shakespeare that they 
are not uncritical of the defects of the 
scholarship they help make available; 
yet the contagion of this particular vari- 
ety they cannot wholly avoid. If there is 
a different audience for each critic, in 
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some of these less specialized studies 
there is sometimes a different audience 
for each paragraph. We are usually given, 
as we might expect, a glimpse of the kind 
of popular audience pictured in The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle—amiable, 
ignorant, noisy, going to the theater “‘pri- 
marily for amusement.’ This helps to 
explain why it is that “all of Shake- 
speare’s plays have well defined plots— 
usually two or three—sometimes illogi- 
cally resolved.’*? (How many of the 
plays have three plots? How many are 
“illogically”’ resolved?) Aside from these 
general considerations, the method is 
applied to individual plays. The explana- 
tion of Valentine’s conduct in Two Genitle- 
men of Verona is that, whereastoday we 
set love above friendship, ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
audience had precisely the opposite ideal’’ 
in conformity with ‘‘the Renaissance code 
of friendship.’’* True, perhaps; but, since 
this code was to be found only in the 
most sophisticated literature of the times, 
this audience is not the same as that 
which explains the illogicality of the plots. 
In connection with the “unbelievable 
matrimonial arrangements of some of the 
plays’—the brilliant and likable Portia, 
for instance, with the stupid wastrel Bas- 
sanio—we are informed that ‘Shake- 
speare’s audience were simple, conven- 
tional practical folk, even in the play- 
house, and the dramatist’s acceptance of 
the ‘Jack shall have Jill’ patterns for his 
comedies is recognition of this fact.’’®® 


53 Holzknecht, pp. 178-79. I have chosen to illus- 
trate the point with reference to this particular book, 
in part because it is the latest of such works and in 
part because it is one of the best. What I say of this 
limited portion of the book implies no general dis- 
approval; on the contrary, I think this is just about 
as good as such books can be. I am making the argu- 
ment a fortiori: if gold ruste, what shal iren do? 
Holzknecht is critical in his estimate of the evidence 
used to establish the audience (pp. 167-69), and he 
does not regard such knowledge as the foundation of 
our understanding of Shakespeare (p. 165); but he is 
momentarily swept away by the tide. 


% Tbid., pp. 180-81. 


Moopy E. Prior 


This, however, cannot be the same audi- 
ence that saw the point of Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, since nothing would appeal less 
to a solid, practical person than Valen- 
tine’s absurd gesture. But the comedies 
generally are an insurmountable problem 
for this type of criticism. If we begin with 
“an audience eager and alive, quick to 
accept the fun of ‘fool and fight,’ and to 
distinguish vice from virtue, but not too 
patient of dullness or excess of subtlety,” 
we must translate ourselves into a differ- 
ent realm for the comedies—a world which 
the same writer finds it possible to define 
with the aid of Meredith and of which the 
“main stories...are about people of 
intelligence, and taste, and refinement.”*’ 
Somewhere we seem to have lost the 
grocer and his wife. 

The use of the Elizabethan audience as 
a critical norm seems almost by its very 
nature to create confusion; and, by scaling 
the measuring rod to the common de- 
nominator, it tends to destroy the dis- 
tinction between local success and great- 
ness. But perhaps its most serious dis- 
service is that it takes important critical 
questions out of circulation. Its history 
indicates that it enters characteristically 
where the dramatic problem is most com- 
plex or where the clash in taste becomes 
most acute, that is, it enters at precisely 
the point where serious and intelligent 
critical inquiry is most essential. This 
fact is evident in our own times through 
the marked insistence with which the 
method has been applied to problems in 
Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, and King 
Lear. Since the complexities of Hamlet 
scholarship render that play unmanage- 


% Tbid., p. 181. See also Byrne, pp. 212-14. Her 
discussion of the mésalliances in Shakespeare begins: 
“The Elizabethan mind, like the grocer’s {in The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle] was essentially practi- 
cal.”’ 


86 Holzknecht, pp. 171-72 
57 Ibid., p. 275. 
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able for present purposes,®* The Merchant 
of Venice will serve to illustrate the point. 
The thorniest problem in this play is the 
character of Shylock, and many students 
of the play have believed that much of the 
difficulty arises from his being a Jew and 
a moneylender, since on both these ele- 
ments of the character social attitudes 
have undergone various changes. It is 
therefore highly desirable to know the 
common attitudes toward Jews and 
moneylenders at about the time the play 
was written; and such studies as have ad- 
dressed themselves to these questions are 
rewarding, except when they have defined 
these attitudes more rigidly than the 
facts allow and when the commonplaces 


58 The variations on the theme that Shakespeare 
failed to create a unified and homogeneous work in 
Hamlet because he was hampered in his revisions by 
his awareness of the expectations of his audience 
familiar with an old play are known to every student. 
Hardly a detail of the play has escaped this argument. 
Examples of how this preoccupation with the audience 
has hampered criticism of this play are to be found 
among the numerous discussions of the dumb show. 
This pantomime is generally regarded as an inepti- 
tude and has been often explained as a device used by 
Shakespeare to instruct a dull audience concerning the 
plot of the play about to be presented to Claudius. 
An ingenious variant is that of W. J. Lawrence, who 
suggests that the dumb show was in all probability 
part of the old play, that in his original revision 
Shakespeare must have rejected it, and that he was 
forced to retain it at last because it was traditional 
and expected: ‘*. . . might it not have been that, when 
the revision was put in rehearsal, the routine-ridden 
players, fearing that the groundlings would protest vig- 
orously against the excision of the familiar dumb show, 
insisted, despite Shakespeare's remonstrances about 
the absurdity of the thing, upon its presentation?” 
Lawrence adds: ‘‘Scholarship may be confidently chal- 
lenged to propound an alternative theory accounting 
for the existence of the offending dumb show and its 
contiguous peculiarities. No doubt that will be at- 
tempted: never was there a time when so much in- 
genuity was expended (largely to no purpose) in the 
solving of Shakespeare problems” (Those N ut-cracking 
Elizabethans (London, 1935], pp. 64, 69). The challenge 
is not so difficult to take up, once this obsession with 
an inert and unresponsive audience is set aside and 
attention is focused on dramatic explanations. From 
this point of view alternative theories are possible 
which do not find the dumb show “‘offending’’ and 
which call for less ingenuity than is demanded by 
imagining what Shakespeare first decided to do with 
a play whose content is unknown to us, or by creating 
pleasant fictions about his troubles with routine- 
ridden players. I suggest one possible explanation of 
this sort in ELH, 1X (1942), 188-97. 


of thought and feeling are presented as 
exhausting the possibilities of the charac- 
ter, on the theory that a popular play- 
wright can never antagonize the feelings of 
his audience by varying from them. It has 
been maintained that, in view of the cur- 
rent ideas about Jews and usury as re- 
vealed in various contemporary sources 
and in the established dramatic tradi- 
tion, Shakespeare could not have intended 
in Shylock anything other than an un- 
qualified villain with a grotesque, comic 
aspect.*® Setting aside the question of the 
Jew for the time being, it is clear that we 
cannot talk about the Elizabethan audi- 
ence in the matter of usury. The old atti- 
tude toward usury was still alive (An- 
tonio uses the old argument about the 
sterility of metal te Shylock). but the new 
commercial classes found borrowing at 
interest a necessity, the general practice 
was recognized by laws which fixed max- 
mum rates of interest, and Calvin had 
reduced the force of the theological ob- 
jections, at least for some people. Bacon’s 
“Of usury” shows the new attitude tri- 
umphing slowly over the old. Shylock’s 
defense of usury against Antonio (I, 
iii, 62-98) represents the forward-looking 
view. On a question so completely in a 
state of flux it is wrong to pretend that 
in the theater only one response was pos- 
sible. The attempt to support a limited 
“contemporary” interpretation of Shy- 
lock on the basis of theatrical tradition is 
feeble, since it necessarily rests on one 
existing play, The Jew of Malta, and the 
title of one play alluded to by Gosson. 
This is not enough to establish a tradition 
which Shakespeare had perforce to fol- 
low, even granting the notion that Shake- 
speare had perforce to follow any tradi- 
tion. In any case, in spite of numerous in- 
teresting surface similarities, Barabas is 


5° The best and most complete statement of this 
view is thatof E. E. Stoll, in Shakespeare Studies, His- 
torical and Comparative in Method (New York, 1927). 
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basically soe different a character from 
Shylock that he cannot conceivably be 
the model through which we must com- 
prehend Shylock. One scholar whose sym- 
pathies incline him, with some misgiv- 
ings, toward this interpretation writes, 
“The Merchant of Venice is as Elizabethan 
as sack and sugar.’’®° Sack and sugar could 
not have conceived Shylock. It is once 
more the monotonous error of taking the 
measure of Shakespeare by the limitations 
and prejudices of his most conventional 
customers. It is quite possible that 
Shakespeare shared all these prejudices 
and sympathized with these limitations. 
But, by virtue of being an extraordinarily 
gifted imaginative man, he possessed 
what always distinguishes such minds in 
every age from their more commonplace 
fellows—the capacity to enter sympa- 
thetically into the whole of human expe- 
rience; he was therefore able to create in 
Shylock, without denying his age, some- 
thing more than the bogey of the preju- 
dices of his audience, even of his own 
prejudices. To refer the entire problem to 
the local audience is, in consequence, to 
make the part stand for the whole and 
to evade the responsibility of coming to 
grips with the complete play. And it is not 
enough to put in a vague sentence or two 
about the incomparable poetry which dis- 
tinguishes Shakespeare’s Jew money- 
lender from the conventional one, because 
that is an evasion of another sort. 
Probably the most irritating of such 
evasions, perhaps because it has become a 
ubiquitous cliché, concerns the scene of 
the blinding of Gloucester, of which it has 
been said innumerable times that it exists 
only because Shakespeare had to feed 
appetites emotionally calloused by many 
bearbaitings and public executions. Now 


*© Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William 
hakespeare (New York, 1940), p. 239. 


Moopy E. Prior 


it is one thing to maintain that conditions 
of the times made it possible for audiences 
to endure such a scene with an equanimity 
which cannot be paralleled today (though 
one who says this cannot have seen many 
movies), but that is not the same as in- 
sisting that that is why it is there. Such an 
explanation renders totally irrelevant the 
question of whether this scene has a 
proper place in this great play and, if so, 
what that place is—the only questions 
worth asking now. We can forgive readers 
of the play ignorant of the events of the 
last twenty years and hence unable to see 
how magnificently Shakespeare depicts 
in Cornwall and Regan’s handling of 
Gloucester the technique of a Gestapo 
with an unlucky member of the under- 
ground. It is less easy to pardon those who 
have failed to see that, in a play in which 
it is necessary to display the behavior of 
characters who have wilfully abandoned 
the “‘natural” and conventional restraints 
that make possible humane action, this 
scene is a climactic presentation of their 
capacity for inhuman violence when they 
have authority and power and can excuse 
their conduct as expediency while they 
delight in their cruelty (‘“‘our power/Shall 
do a curt’sy to our wrath’”’). But what it 
is almost impossible to condone is the in- 
sistence that the explanation of this and 
other similar scenes in King Lear is ‘‘in- 
sensitiveness to physical suffering”’ on the 
part of the audience.* On this assumption 
the existence of the play makes no sense 


6:1 Byrne, p. 200. Schiicking, rejecting the notion 
that Lear's speech, ‘‘You houseless poverty ...,” 
shows development in Lear, questions whether Shake- 
speare associated ‘‘compassion for the poor and 
wretched with a higher moral standpoint. We know 
the social sense was very little developed in him” 
(p. 186). The impression that the Elizabethans had 
“‘no feeling for another's pain’’ is not uncommon 
Muriel Bradbrook uses this last phrase in commenting 
on “the extreme callousness of the audience’’ (Themes 
and Conventions in Elizabethan Drama (Cambridge. 
1935], p. 65 
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at all. For the play depicts as unmistak- 
ably appalling the fact that the pitiable 
things which happen to Lear and Glouces- 
ter are unfelt by Regan, Goneril, and 
Cornwall; and in the characterization of 
Cordelia, Kent, and Edgar it represents as 
possible and laudable an order of sensi- 
tiveness to human suffering so acute as to 
be well-nigh unendurable. The play would 
be incomprehensible to any audience un- 
able to perceive this contrast sympa- 
thetically. In the scene which has been 
singled out to demonstrate calloused in- 
sensibility on the part of the audience, 
one incident—when the anonymous serv- 
ant, violating all traditional order and 
decorum, turns on Cornwall in disgust to 
check his master’s hideous purpose—indi- 
cates that Shakespeare felt the conduct of 
Cornwall to be almost intolerable to wit- 
ness and that he expected his audience to 
feel the same way. 

These examples serve to illustrate that 
a general defect of the criticism which 
refers the plays to the audience is a fail- 
ure to understand the limitations of the 
method. It has been applied to questions 
which it cannot properly answer, and it 
has been used as though it could provide 
final judgments on the art and meaning 
of the plays of Shakespeare. The critics 
of our century who have made most con- 
sistent use of this method have repre- 
sented it as the straight and narrow way 
out of the errors of romantic and subjec- 
tive criticism, and have done so in a man- 
ner which implied that one must choose 
between the objective accuracy of scien- 
tific method, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the wranglings about interpretation 
and the defects of Coleridge. Yet this is 
an impossible choice if only because the 
virtues of their method can be preserved 
only by realizing the limits within which 
it can be usefully applied. If it has pro- 


tected them against some of the absurdi- 
ties of nineteenth-century criticism of 
Shakespeare, it is not a guaranty against 
absurdity. Absurdity is just as likely to 
result from a limitation of the critic as of 
the method. On the same principles one 
can have a Rymer or a Dryden. And, since 
good criticism depends in part on the dis- 
cernment and perceptiveness of the critic, 
as well as on his learning and the sound- 
ness of his method, all good criticism in- 
volves some element of the “subjective” 
which it is unreasonable to try to elimi- 
nate altogether. 

Overextension and abuse of any method 
can succeed not only in confusing major 
issues but also in obscuring the areas of 
its real significance and usefulness. In the 
polemics of modern Shakespearean criti- 
cism, the concern with the Elizabethan 
audience was, in spite of its defects, of 
some service in keeping alive—even 
though somewhat noisily at times—the 
notion that Shakespeare’s works are plays 
and that Shakespeare was a professional 
dramatist—something which critics, past 
and present, tend sometimes to disregard. 
Of greater importance is the fact that the 
interest in the Elizabethan audience was 
part of a scholarly preoccupation with all 
the conditions which surrounded the pro- 
fessional world of the playwright during 
this age and which must in some way have 
affected his art. The knowledge we have, 
for example, of the Elizabethan stage and 
the methods of performance has given us a 
sounder notion of the organic unity and 
dramatic flow of these plays than was pos- 
sible to those early editors who tried to 
impose upon them a notion of structure 
dependent upon strict conventions of act 
and scene divisions. The audience was, 
similarly, a conditioning element. But this 
parallel cannot be pushed very far; for the 
theater and the stage presented a limited 








122 Moopy E. Prior 


number of physical conditions to the 
dramatist, and our speculations about 
their possible influence are confined by 
fairly narrow and strict bounds, whereas 
the audience is a flexible entity composed 
of numerous not wholly predictable vari- 
ables, and its role is not only to influence 
but to be influenced. It is possible for 
dramatic historians to suggest inferences 
of a very general sort on the basis of their 
knowledge of local audiences—the per- 
sistence of certain themes and styles (e.g., 
Restoration audiences and the prevailing 
comedy after 1660) or an author’s strat- 
egy in maintaining popular success. But it 
is very unlikely that, even with more 
sophisticated and thorough studies of local 
audiences than for the most part we have 
had, the range or accuracy of such infer- 
ences of this order can be greatly in- 
creased. The most useful contribution 
which a concern with the Elizabethan 
audience can make to criticism is that of 
encouraging the discovery of special kinds 
of knowledge which make possible an 
understanding of individual plays by 
removing obscurities that result from the 
differences which separate two ages; for 
example, it is necessary to know what no- 
tions about witches and similar folk crea- 
tures were entertained during the early 
seventeenth century before one can be 
sure of any general interpretation of 
Macbeth. Here the audience enters as 
one of the co-ordinates in the process of 
historical recovery, the indispensable task 
of scholarship in bridging the gap between 
centuries. But it can enter properly only 
into such matters as are wholly of the age. 

The members of the Elizabethan audi- 
ence had certain things in common with 
one another as Elizabethans; at the same 


62 For a solid treatment of this problem see William 
Farnham, Shakespeare's Tragic Frontier: The World of 
His Final Tragedies (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950), 
pp. 79-104. 


time they had certain things in common 
with us as human beings. The first makes 
necessary the various processes of his- 
torical recovery, the second makes possi- 
ble our present interest in their plays and 
our efforts to make them intelligible and 
vivid through the various modes of criti- 
cism. Disregard of this distinction has 
been responsible for much of the confusion 
in the criticism of those who like to refer 
Shakespeare’s plays to its audience. They 
have generalized the presumed habits of 
the Elizabethan audience into canons of 
art and have attempted to explain every- 
thing about these plays in terms only of 
what was uniquely Elizabethan about 
them. This confusion of historical infor- 
mation and aesthetic value has produced 
a distorted view of both audience and 
play. In the matter of the audience these 
critics have either transformed local 
habits and traits into universal patterns 
of conduct or deprived the audience of 
qualities which are generally supposed to 
exist in all normal persons.* And, by a 
systematic application of this mythical 
audience to Shakespeare, they have suc- 
ceeded in reducing the plays to the most 
elementary theatricality, the crudest as- 
sault on the emotions, and the most 
haphazard lack of structural unity.** Their 


8s These difficulties are for the most part avoided 
in such a work as Arthur Sprague’s Shakespeare and 
the Audience: A Study in the Technique of Exposition 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1935), since, except in a few in- 
stances, his audience seems to be any audience familiar 
with the traditions of the English theater and is never 
precisely defined either in psychological or historical 
terms. 


“** the least brilliant of .. . (Shakespearean) 
criticism is, I believe, that which relates the plays to 
their audience. It is usually incidental and it is often 
careless, cynical, or marked by incredible condescen- 
sion. The Elizabethan stratum of humanity is divested 
of mystery, its common sense assessed at the rate of 
some early treatise on physiology, its perceptive range 
simplified to ‘two levels of intelligence,’ while whole 
battalions of our former fellow mortals are dismissed 
with placid allusions to ‘groundlings’ or ‘a motely 
crew’’’ (Harbage, Shakespeare's Audience, p. 138). 
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chief practical accomplishment has been 
to scale down the writings of genius to 
manageable proportions or to isolate and 
reject features of the plays which come 
into conflict with current taste. 

Samuel Johnson noted that the more 
than a century of approbation which 
Shakespeare had then enjoyed gave him 
the right to “assume the dignity of an an- 
cient” and lost him whatever advantages 
he once owed to local circumstances for 
his suecess. The force of that argument 
has been increased by the two more cen- 
turies of admiration and by the extension 
of Shakespeare’s influence beyond the 
bounds of the English-speaking world. 
The overwhelming fact about Shakespeare 


is no longer that he gratified the audiences 
at the Globe and Blackfriars by using 
cleverly certain current theatrical devices 
—that is no more than Fletcher and Hey- 
wood were able to do. It is, to borrow 
Johnson’s phrase, that he pleased many 
and pleased long. The audience of Shake- 
speare is mankind. For this reason, only 
the most comprehensive principles which 
can be properly applied to such works as 
Shakespeare wrote can aid us in arriving 
at a satisfactory comprehension of his 
plays. To this end, the Elizabethan audi- 
ence cannot finally help us; with this 
small and imperfect hook we shall never 
catch Leviathan. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 








REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE LATEST EDITION OF MACBETH 


HE following review of Dover Wilson’s edi- 

tion of Macbeth! does not deal with his “In- 
troduction” or with the “Stage-History”’ of the 
play but is concerned only with the text and 
the stage directions. 


A. LINE DIVISION 


It is a pity that no attempt has been made 
to return to the text of the “True Original] 
Copies,’’ a postulate long pleaded for by G. B. 
Harrison and others. The text printed by Wil- 
son is, apart from the punctuation, neither 
modern nor old but essentially that of the 
eighteenth century. He prints “you’ld,”’ 
“thou’ldst,”’ “T’ld,” etc., instead of the mod- 
ern forms “you’d,”’ “thou’dst,” “I’d.”’ This 
spelling is not, as one might assume at first 
glance, that of the Folio; there those words 
appear as “youl’d,”’ “thoul’dst,”’ “Il’d.”’ Wil- 
son’s forms, retaining the J, have actually been 
inherited from Rowe and Pope. For Shake- 
speare it was natural to write those words with 
l; he and his contemporaries still sounded the 
l (we find in Venus and Adonis “‘should”’ rhym- 
ing with “cool’d’; in The Faerie Queene 
“should” with “hold’’; etc.). And since that 
pronunciation changed during the eighteenth 
century only, it was equally natural for those 
early editors to write “you’ld,”’ and so on. 
One cannot, however, conceive of any reason 
why a modern editor, unless he reprints the 
original spelling, should accept the text as it 
was rehandled and rewritten by Pope. 

Another question is the line division; in this 
matter, too, Wilson relies on the arrangement 
bequeathed to us by Rowe and Pope. His line 
division is theirs. No attempt has been made 
to find sense in the lineation of the Folio. I 
have already? dealt with the havoc those early 
editors wrought when “normalizing’’ the 

1 Macbeth, ed. John Dover Wilson (Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1947). 

?In chap. xi of Shakespeare's Producing Hand 
(London and New York, 1948). 


(Mopgern Parto.ocy, November, 1951] 


original line division, especially in Macbeth, 
and it would not do to repeat myself. Only one 
instance, not dealt with before, may be given. 

In I, v, 20 ff., the lady, speaking of Macbeth, 
says, according to the Folio: 


. . would’st not play false, 


And yet would’st wrongly winne. (———) 1. 
pause 

Thould’st haue, great Glamys that which cryes, 
( ) 2. pause 





Thus thou must doe, if thou haue it; 

And that which rather thou do’st feare to doe, 

Then wishest should be vndone. High thee 
hither. ... 


In the prosodist’s eyes these lines are “irregu- 
lar.’”’ Pope “‘normalized”’ them (in his edition 
of 1725), and his rearrangement has been taken 
over by all subsequent editors, including Dover 
Wilson; it reads: 
. . wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou’ldst have, 
great Glamis, 
That which cries “Thus thou must do, if thou 
have it,” 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do... . 


In the Folio arrangement there are two 
pauses, brought about by broken-off lines, the 
first after “wrongly win,’’ the second after 
“that which cries,’’ where four and two sylla- 
bles, respectively, are missing. Editors re- 
garded the lines as faulty and “corrected” 
them by what might be called “line-lifting”’; 
by doing so, they obliterated the pauses. Yet 
those gaps in versification are not due to 
slovenliness in the author or to incompetence 
in the compositor but have been made de- 
liberately; they have sense and purpose. 

The first pause is there because Lady Mac- 
beth pauses: so far she has surveyed her hus- 
band’s lack of will power, as she sees it; now 
she stops for a moment and thinks what can 
be done to remedy that deficiency—and only 
after such a pause of contemplation she starts 
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a new line of thought (and a new line of verse) : 
“Thou shouldst have [i.e., thou needest, and 
shalt have] that which cries [i.e., a voice, my 
voice, that dins it in thy ear]’’: “thus thou 
must do....’’ She herself, with the “valour” 
of her tongue, designs to overcome his weak- 
ness; that prodding, she hopes, will make him 
do the deed. Thus the pause before ‘“‘Thould’st 
have”’ is caused by, and marks, the transition 
from the general survey to a specific plan, from 
cogitation to action. The obliteration of a 
pause, psychologically so important, is a posi- 
tive disservice to Shakespeare as well as to the 
actors. 

The second pause (after “‘that which cries’’) 
is placed there effectively; its function is to set 
off the “crying voice.” In modern usage the 
writer would put a colon. And, indeed, every 
actress worth her salt would stop for a moment 
before giving words to that voice. 

Moreover, the Folio has a full stop after 
“wrongly win,” thus indicating that the one 
trend of thought has come to its end and a new 
one begins. The voice’s words, in order to mark 
them off as a kind of quotation, are given a 
separate line. Their end is clearly indicated by 
the semicolon after “have it.”’ All that—full 
stop, separate line, semicolon—has been 
changed, with the result that the passage is 
almost unintelligible. 

What the editors have gained by their me- 
chanical rearrangement is “regularity”; yet it 
is a regularity to the eye only, and they had to 
pay for it dearly: two histrionic pauses have 
been lost; what the voice says is tucked away 
in the second half of the line, without the dis- 
crimination given it in the Folio; and the 
“normalized”’ line cannot be spoken at all—as 
verse, that is: 


That which cries “Thus thou must do, if thou 
have it.” 


Instead of “that which cries,” we have now 
“that which cries,’ and the “do’’ (the all- 
important deed) falls flat. 

Yet, surely, the followers of Pope might 
argue, who will ever say “that which cries’’? 
Every actress will pronounce: “that which 
cries.’’ Most certainly. Why then change the 
original versification? Why prefer Pope to 
Shakespeare? 


The text of the play as reprinted by Wilson 
is full of such eighteenth-century “regulariza- 
tions’? which he has done nothing to erase. 
Whole scenes there are that consist, one might 
say, of mislineation. Many years, it is to be 
feared, will pass before an editor undertakes 
the necessary and long-overdue task of purg- 
ing the text “to a sound and pristine health.”’ 


B. APOSTROPHES 
1. In I, iii, 18 ff. the Folio has: 
Ile dreyne him drie as Hay: 
Sleepe shall neyther Night nor Day 
Hang vpon his Pent-house Lid: 
He shall liue a man forbid. . . . 


The first word—“‘Tle”—appears in the Sec- 
ond and Third Folios as “I’le’’ and in the 
Fourth as “T’ll.”’ Pope changed it into “I will.” 
Although many editors retain the original con- 
traction, it is, strangely enough, just the 
scholarly editions (Clarendon, Chambers, 
Kittredge, Wilson) that think it admissible to 
correct Shakespeare. Yet surely we have no 
right to expand the “T’ll’”’ into “I will’; nor is 
there any reason why we should do so. 

Those who did so were, it is obvious, of the 
opinion that the line was faulty; they appar- 
ently scanned 

I'll drain him dry as hay 
—and, since the whole speech is trochaic, they 
thought Shakespeare must have written (or 
ought to have written): 

I will drain him dry as hay. 
Yet why should we not scan the line as nu- 
merous others? Namely: 

I'll drain him dry as hay 
—i.e., stressing both the first two syllables. We 
find instances of this kind of scansion all over 
Shakespeare. In Macbeth itself: 


In the first line of the play: 


When shall we three meet again 


in line7: 


There to meet with Macbeth 


in IV, i, 6: 


Toad, that under cold stone 


-~—~—=—- ~~ =—- = 
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in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, II, i, 7: 


Swifter than the moon’s sphere 


in the same play, IV, i, 102: 
Trip we after the night’s shade 


-—w~~ ee wwe = 


in Much Ado about Nothing, V, iii, 19: 


Graves, yawn and yield your dead 


-_—<—w~w~— = 


In the light of these instances (which could 
easily be multiplied) there is nothing unusual 
to be seen in the line: 

I'll drain him dry as hay. 
On the contrary, all the clearer emerges the 
First Witch’s peculiar voice. It is evidently a 
high-pitched voice, reveling in high and long- 
drawn-out vowels. The two shrill 7’s and the 
two no less piercing a’s are all the more excit- 
ing if the unaccented syllables in between 
them are done skippingly so that the four ex- 
ulting vowels come out almost by themselves: 
a a.’”’ These sounds 





i a i 
of anticipated triumph are, with a slight varia- 
tion, repeated in the line: “Sleep shall neither 
night nor day’’: “ee i a 

a,’”’ and in “nine times nine—peak and pine’”’: 
% i” and “ee i.” And if, in the 








i 
instance in question, there is the possibility of 
omitting an unaccented word altogether, all 
the better. 

The change of “I’ll’” into “I will” is not only 
unnecessary and at variance with the clear 
and unsuspicious text but also a plain dete- 
rioration. 

2. In IV, iii, 108 ff., Macduff flares up in 
indignation at Malcolm, who, for diplomatic 
reasons, has slandered himself. He reminds the 
young prince of his mother, who, he says, 





Died every day she liv’d. Fare thee well... . 


weve ew - (he) eee 


The Folio has a clear apostrophe: “‘liu’d.’’ Be- 
tween the monosyllabic “liv’d”’ and ‘‘Fare thee 
well” one syllable is missing. This metrical gap 
indicates a short pause, obviously intentional, 
in which Macduff takes a step back or bows or 
shows in any other way that he wishes to break 
off the conversation. 

The Clarendon editors print “lived,’’ and so 


does Chambers, thus leaving it to readers and 
actors to decide for themselves whether the 
word has one or two syllables. Kittredge re- 
turns to the Folio, printing “liv’d,’’ whereas 
Wilson not only inserts an e, but even puts a 
stress on it. In his edition the line reads: 

Died every day she livéd. Fare thee well! 
“‘Regularizing” the line (by adding the tenth 
syllable he thought was missing), Wilson does 
away with the histrionic pause, intended by 
the author. While doing so, the editor ignored 
the fact that the form “livéd’’ flatly contra- 
dicts “liu’d,’’ which the compositor undoubt- 
edly had in the copy before him. 

An apostrophe inserted or omitted may 
seem to be a small problem. Yet the matter 
is one of principle. Is an editor free to take 
these things lightly? Is he entitled to disregard 
what he finds in the original text? Or can he 
plead that the Folio compositors were indolent 
and did not bether about such trifles? Even 
the shortest glance through the text shows that 
the printer who set up Macbeth was astonish- 
ingly scrupulous about the use of the apos- 
trophe. All over the play, and always put cor- 
rectly, we find (to take a short passage from 
II, iii, 112ff.): ‘“lac’d—gash’d—look’d— 
badg’d—steep’d—breech’d,”’ and so forth. On 
the other hand, where the meter demands it, 
we find: 


. . . heat-oppressed brain 


-~-~-—-~ = 


(Il, i, 39); 


And none serve with him but constrained things 
[V, iv, 13]; 


w~—we— wwe wer w= 


Thou liest, abhorred tyrant 


w—w3— w= w 


[V, vii, 10}. 


The story of the Folio compositors’ ignorance 
or slovenliness is a mere myth, and the ques- 
tion must be asked: Why should a modern edi- 
tor be less meticulous than was that much 
maligned printer? 


C. GLOSSARY 

Before turning to the problem of the stage 
directions, some short remarks on textual mat- 
ters seem to be called for. A few instances— 
just half a dozen—will certainly suffice. 

1. As to the “pilot’s thumb’”’ (I, iii, 28), 
Professor Wilson has the note: “A powerful 
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charm against her enemy.’ Yet he does not 
say who is meant by “enemy’’—and, in fact, 
there is none. The Witch indulges in fantasies 
of revenge upon the Master of the “Tiger.” At 
the climax of her exultation she produces that 
thumb. Why should she produce it as a means 
of defense against an unknown, never men- 
tioned, and, indeed, nonexisting enemy? To 
end her song of hatred on that note of self- 
defense would be an anticlimax; also it would 
detract from her supernatural status, if she 
needed and really used a “charm.” 

I rather think that she shows the thumb as 
a proof ad oculos of her own power of destruc- 
tion and that it was she herself who wracked 
the ship and took the pilot’s thumb “as home- 
ward he did come.’’ That increases our horror 
of her—and that obviously is the purpose of 
the two lines that conclude her speech with the 
expression not of anxiety, but of triumph. The 
thumb, merely used as a “charm,’’ would 
rouse disgust, but never that feeling mixed of 
awe and fear of the Sisters that Shakespeare 
intends to evoke in his hearers. 

2. “The earth hath bubbles as the water 
has’’ (I, iii, 79). Wilson explains “bubbles’”’ as 
“illusions” and refers to As You Like It, II, vii, 
152, “the bubble reputation.” But surely the 
simile is that of a bursting and thus disappear- 
ing soap bubble or a bubble “as the water has.”’ 
The fact that Jaques compares reputation with 
a bubble shows clearly the tertium compara- 
tionis in either case, namely, the complete dis- 
appearance, there of reputation, here of the 
Three Sisters, who have “melted As breath 
into the wind.” 

3. In I, iii, 124 ff. Banquo speaks of the 
“instruments of darkness,” who, he says, 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence. 


Wilson explains “in deepest consequence”’ 
as meaning “in matters of vital moment.’”’ Yet 
is not the word used here in its original Latin 
sense (consequentia) and does it not rather 
mean: “in the ultimate outcome’’? In I, vii, 
2 ff. Macbeth says: 

if th’assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence. . . . 


There, it is obvious, the word also means “‘out- 
come.”’ Banquo speaks of the devils; they be- 


af 


tray us, he says—and when in the end he pon- 
ders on where it leads us if we follow the “‘in- 
struments of darkness,” what is he talking of, 
if not of hell? He utters a sober warning of the 
“ultimate outcome,’”’ a place to which later 
the Porter, too, will draw the spectators’ at- 
tention, only in a less euphemistic manner. 

In his Glossary, Professor Wilson interprets 
“consequence” as “future event’’ and quotes 
two instances, omitting, however, the present 
passage altogether. 

4. Wilson, accepting Steevens’ and Staun- 
ton’s interpretation of the following: 


My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man, 

That function is smother’d in surmise... 
{I, iii, 139 ff.], 


explains “‘single’’ as “feeble.”’ It seems rather 
incongruous that Macbeth should speak of any 
“feebleness” in himself, doing so just on the 
day of his double victory. Also, if he were fee- 
ble, his shaking would hardly be anything to 
be surprised at; on the other hand, the stronger 
he is, the more astonishing must it seem to 
him that he is shaking all over. 

The leading word is “state of man,’’ and 
the parallel between a single person and a 
whole kingdom is not infrequent in Shake- 
speare. The usual references are to Julius 
Caesar, King Lear, King John; yet the most 
striking instance is to be found in JJ Henry IV, 
IV, iii, 106 ff., where Falstaff expatiates on the 
twofold operation of a good sherris-sack: 
‘*.. it illumineth the face, which as a beacon 
gives warning to all the rest of this little king- 
dom, man, to arm.’’ What Macbeth means by 
“single state of man’’ is the “individual”’ mem- 
ber of the greater commonwealth of mankind. 

5. In the following lines: 


... be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts [II, ii, 71-72], 


Professor Wilson paraphrases “poorly’’ as 
‘‘meanly, unworthily.’”’ Yet the -ly represents 
“like,” of which it is a corruption (Abbott, 
““Shakespearian Grammar, § 477). “Poorly” 
stands for “‘poor-like,”’ i.e., like a poor man, a 
beggar. In King Lear, IV, i, 10, we have: “My 
father, poorly led,’’ meaning “led like a beg- 
gar.’’ In Sonnet XLIX, line 5, “‘Against that 
time when thou shalt strangely pass,’’ does 
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not mean “‘when thou shalt pass in a strange 
manner’; it means “when thou shalt pass like 
a stranger.’”’ (Even in modern usage we say: 
“They entertained him kingly,”’ i.e., “like a 
king.’’) 

6. On the Witches’ “Double, double toil 
and trouble’ Wilson has the note: ‘The pur- 
pose of the ‘charm’ is to double the hardships 
and sorrows of the world.”’ This seems to be a 
completely new idea. It implies that the 
Witches are not expecting Macbeth or even 
waiting for him but that, having nothing and 
no one special in mind, they are merely busy 
in their usual occupation of general mischief- 
making. But is that so? In ITI, v, Hecate has 
ordered them: 


Your vessels and your spells provide, 
Your charms and everything beside. 


They have expressly been told that Macbeth 
would come “to know his destiny.’”’ Obedient 
to their queen, they are now actually providing 
the vessels and spells—in preparation, of 
course, for the announced visit. And they know 
how angry and severe their mistress can be. 
So they are working hard and, while doing so, 
exhort each other to still greater efforts. Not 
without results: for, when Hecate appears, she 
is well pleased: 
O, well done! I commend your pains. . . . 


There can be hardly any doubt that all four 
of them are very actively concerned with Mac- 
beth and not with the general “sorrows of the 
world.’”® 


D. STAGE DIRECTIONS 


As far as the text as such is concerned, this 
newest edition is neither better than any of its 
predecessors nor essentially worse. The few 
blemishes that have been added to the in- 
herited deficiencies are of comparatively little 
importance. But then there are the stage 
directions: they are more than an irritation; 
they are a danger. 

It appears that Professor Wilson—as edi- 
tor, that is—has a Janus head: with one of his 
faces he looks back to the Globe Theatre, 
with the other forward to the modern stage 

+I do not share the general belief that the scene 


Ill, v, and Hecate’s appearance in IV, i, are inter- 
polations. 


(or farther still to the cinema). The two tend- 
encies are in continuous conflict with each 
other, and it seems a pity that, in his capacity 
as editor, Wilson so often yields to the tempta- 
tion that the contemporary stage exercises 
on him. 

There is, to begin with, the question of the 
scene headings. We know that Folio and Quar- 
tos alike omit such headings altogether; not a 
single instance occurs in the whole of Shake- 
speare’s work. Wilson, however, directs that I, 
ii, takes place in “A camp” and I, iv, in “A 
room in the palace.’’ On what authority, save 
and except his own, does he say so? Perhaps 
the latter scene is better placed in a large tent 
or beneath the wide branches of an oak tree, 
and the other not in a “camp,” but on the 
road to it? 

And so it goes on. Throughout his edition, 

Wilson refuses to concern himself with the 
problem of how the play might have been 
staged in the Globe Theatre; how lower and 
upper stage might have been used, alternately 
or simultaneously. He rather works out in full 
detail how he imagines that the scenes might 
be—or rather should be—staged in a modern 
production. This, for example, is what he pre- 
scribes for the staging of I, vii, and II, i-iii: 
A court in Macbeth’s castle, open to the sky, with 
doors to the rear, one on the left the main gate or 
south entry, one on the right leading to rooms within, 
and between them a covered recess running back, 
beneath a gallery, to a third door, through the 
which* when ajar may be seen a flight of stairs to 
an upper chamber. A bench with a table before it 
against a side wall. 


It does not seem easy to visualize the com- 
plicated picture; still, a stage-designer, on 
studying Wilson’s description, may find that 
the scenery might be constructed like that. 
Why not? Wilson’s suggestion is certainly no 
better and no worse than three dozen other 
possibilities. Yet are we interested in how a 
particular person, whoever he may be, visual- 
izes the scene? When reading a scholarly edi- 
tion, we are interested only in one person’s 

*The “the” in “‘through the which,”’ a playful 
archaism, has, of course, been inserted without any 
special purpose. Still, is there not the danger that a 
naive or uninstructed reader may be led to assume 


that he is reading one of Shakespeare's own direc- 
tions? 
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idea about staging the play; that person is not 
the editor, but Shakespeare. 

Has it anything to do with Shakespeare, or 
does it really help us, when before III, iii, we 
read: 


A steep lane leading through a wood to gates of the 
royal park, some way from the palace 


—a direction evidently written with an eye to 
the cinema? 

Such arbitrary additions merely distract the 
reader’s attention from the only essential 
thing, the text. To do preparatory work for 
the stage or film director is not what we expect 
from the man who is responsible for a scholarly 
edition. His responsibility is far greater than 
that of a theatrical or film producer. Their 
creations, however good and however long 
their run, are short-lived if compared with the 
life and the continued effect of a book. An edi- 
tion, published by a world-known university 
press and furnished with an Introduction of 
75 pages, with 80 pages of learned Notes and 
a Glossary of 13 pages, must give—and actu- 
ally gives—the impression of authoritative- 
ness. The reader, except he is a Shakespeare 
scholar himself, is led to assume that such an 
edition is authentic even in all its details. 
Moreover, a stage or film production takes 
three hours at the longest; the impression it 
leaves behind, however strong at the moment, 
cannot and does not last, and, what is more, it 
never claims to be authoritative and definite. 
It is just this claim (not expressed, but im- 
plied) of authoritativeness and definiteness 
that makes a Shakespeare edition with stage 
directions of that kind an actual danger. 

The danger lies not only in what it gives 
the reader but also in what it withholds from 
him. It omits leading him back to the condi- 
tions of the Elizabethan stage and, thus, to the 
conditions in conformity to which the play was 
written. The reader can never realize the full 
compass of Shakespeare’s stagecraft if he is 
constantly (and quite intentionally so) pre- 
vented from visualizing the stage of the Globe 
Theatre. Instead, he is throughout the play 
forced to visualize scenery meant for a mod- 
ern production as imagined by a man who, 
however brilliant in his own field, becomes a 
mere amateur as soon as he ascends the stage. 


Yet, it may be objected, perhaps Dover 
Wilson is by nature so excellent an actor and 
producer that he, as an exception, may feel 
fully authorized to stand at Shakespeare's 
elbow, to speak for him, and to give the actors 
directions of prime authenticity. Even if Pro- 
fessor Wilson were as great a stage producer 
as he is great as a scholar, one should still have 
to say that nobody can arrogate the right to 
speak, as it were, with Shakespeare’s own 
voice. 

Besides, as I have said on another occasion, 
when I read Shakespeare, which means, when 
he speaks to me, I do not wish to be inter- 
rupted; nor does he. Majesties should be lis- 
tened to in silence. I do not wish a loudspeaker 
continually to break into that quiet discourse, 
telling me now how he (the editor) visualizes 
the scenery; now how he (the editor) thinks 
Macbeth should be “‘brooding”’’ or, in another 
passage, “whispering’’; and now again how he 
(the editor) imagines Macbeth here to “pace 
to and fro,”’ there to “totter forward,’’ and so 
on and so forth. Of course, everybody is en- 
titled to publish a theatrical edition of a play 
or a kind of stagebook such as has been pub- 
lished by Stanislavsky, Granville-Barker, and 
others; and Dover Wilson himself is the au- 
thor of books (on Hamlet and on Henry IV) in 
which he deals with the various stage problems 
extensively. Yet, as regards the text itself, no 
interference should be permitted—and to put 
arbitrary stage directions in between the lines 
(i.e., Shakespeare’s lines) clearly amounts to 
interfering with the text itself. 

Still, it may be insisted upon, perhaps Wil- 
son’s stage directions are so valuable and eluci- 
dating that they are on a level with the text 
itself. Perhaps they are so revealing that 
Shakespeare himself, could he read them, 
would adopt them as his own. I propose to ex- 
amine a few of them (again half-a-dozen will 
be enough): they will answer the question. 

a) In I, iii, after line 31, referring to the 
Witches, Wilson gives the direction: 


They dance in a ring, whirling faster and faster. 


It is clear that the three perform some kind 
of dance; they say themselves that they “go 
about, about—hand in hand.” It seems equally 
clear, however, that they dance to the rhythm 
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of their own words, no matter whether they 
chant or merely speak them. Yet I fail to find 
in their lines the rhythm that would allow 
them to dance, “whirling faster and faster.’’ 


a i we Ow = 
-~-wvwe-wve 
-~~-—-~— ww = 
-_~—-~-ve= 


~—~— weer vr = 


Peace 


In view of this rhythm it seems that they 
are not so much dancing as stalking, taking 
probably one step at the beginning and an- 
other in the middle of each line. Furthermore, 
it seems probable that they speak their words 
whisperingly (at least the last line with its 
long-drawn “Peace ,’ which takes the 
place and time of three syllables). Throughout 
their “antic round” they keep their heads 
turned in the direction from which Macbeth is 
expected, like beasts of prey, greedily looking 
out for their victim. The impression thus 
created would be more mysterious and un- 
canny than a dance, “whirling faster and 
faster.’’ 

Moreover, when dancing so fast, they can- 
not at the end “stop suddenly,” as Wilson 
demands of them in another stage direction. If 
they did, they would be in danger of stum- 
bling over one another; they would become 
breathless, and, first of all, their dignity, which 
they certainly possess, would be lost. The “‘in- 
struments of darkness’ do not behave like 
schoolgirls; they are in no way funny. They 
aré hungry for a soul, and hungry wolves do 
not gambol and frisk about. 

My suggestion may be wrong and Dover 
Wilson’s correct. Either of us would be ready 
to defend his own conception, which we are 
perfectly entitled to have and uphold; but 
neither of us, I think, has the right to put his 
private ideas in between Shakespeare’s own 
lines.5 

b) After the Witches’ dance Wilson gives 
the direction: 





they stop suddenly, and a mist hides them. 


6 In my own edition of the play, i.e., in my trans- 
lation, published in Vienna (1937), I have no scene 
headings at all and no stage directions other than 
those of the Folio 
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Macbeth and Banquo enter, and after their 


first few words: 


So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
How far is’t called to Forres? 


The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine— 


the charm’s wound up. 


we find the direction “the mist thins,”’ appar- 
ently to make the Three Sisters visible; when 
they have done with their All-hail, we find: 
“the mist thickens’; and then: “they dis- 
appear.”’ 

When reading this, I thought that in a film 
production such a mist, obediently coming and 
going, would be of startling effect; on the 
stage, alas! for all the achievements of modern 
technique, such a thing cannot be attempted, 
as I know from experience. But then in his 
Notes, commenting on “foul and fair,’’ Wilson 
explains: 


‘fair’ because of victory; “foul’’ because of the 
“fog,”’ which has sprung up to conceal the 
witches, from which they then appear and into 
which they vanish at line 78. 


And in another note he says: 


Such fogs or mists were produced apparently by 
burning resin and could be used to conceal 
groups of persons or to produce “darkness.”’ 


Here then, for once, Wilson turns his face 
toward the Globe Theatre and maintains that 
a mist, capable of hiding three persons, was 
made use of, produced—‘apparently,” as he 
says—by burning resin. 

This burning resin raises several burning 
questions. Where was the resin burned? On the 
stage? In a brazier? Set on fire in full view of 
the audience? Controlled and directed by 
stagehands? Or, if the resin was burned be- 
hind or beneath the stage, by what means was 
the smoke sent onto the stage? By bellows? 
By a system of steam pipes? And how was it 
possible to measure the exact quantity of the 
smoke so as first to “hide’’ the three actors, 
then (after not more than one line and a half!) 
to “thin” sufficiently for them to become visi- 
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ble, and then to “thicken” again at the appro- 
priate line? 

Dirigible smoke of so convenient a nature 
is unknown even in the modern theater and 
was, of course, unknown at the Globe. So the 
question must be asked: What use is it assert- 
ing stage conditions for which there is no 
basis whatsoever apart from the little word 
“apparently”? In what light is the unsuspi- 
cious reader expected to see the Globe Theatre 
when he is told that Shakespeare’s stagehands 
were capable of performing tricks such as not 
even the modern stage can boast of? 

c) Professor Wilson, for reasons he does 
not explain, avoids using the words “exit’’ or 
“exeunt’’; instead he has: they go, they go for- 
ward, servant goes out, they go in, they leave, he 
leaves by another door, he hurries forth, they 
pass in at the gate, they return to the chamber, 
they march away, and so on. One wonders at 
that variety of expressions substituted for the 
simple, but time-honored, “exit.’’ Cannot the 
reader be trusted with a tiny little imagination 
of his own? When Lady Macduff is threatened 
to be stabbed to death, the Folio simply says: 
“Exit erying Murther.’’ Wilson has: Lady 
Macduff hurries forth “crying murder,” pur- 
sued by the Murderers. Is that change really 
necessary? Should not a person who reads 
Shakespeare be capable of visualizing by him- 
self the manner of the Lady’s “exit’’ when she 
tries to escape the assassin’s poniard? 

However, that idiosyncrasy is a harmless 
foible; in the end one gets almost used to it and 
admires the editor’s verbal inventiveness. 

d) Before the soliloquy “Is this a dagger 
...,” Wilson has the stage direction: 


the servant goes; he sits at the table. 


In his Notes we find this: 


Macb. is to wait for the bell; and to wait is to sit. 
As he sits, he is suddenly arrested by something 
before him on the table. The audience see from 
the first that it is “a dagger of the mind,” but 
this only dawns upon Macb. gradually. 


It seems improbable that any actor will ever 
accept that suggestion. First of all, is it true 
that “to wait is to sit’’? Yes, for him whose 
mind is calm, but not for a man whose nerves 
are on edge to such an extent that he is just 


about to have a hallucination. We may, more- 
over, be sure that on the Globe stage there was 
no table with a bench behind it—for technical 
reasons as well as because Burbadge would 
have spurned the idea. 

However, Wilson orders the table to be 
there and wants Macbeth to imagine the dag- 
ger as lying on the table. This idea is more un- 
fortunate still. Only those of the audience who 
look down from the galleries would be in a 
position to see that the table is empty; those 
in the stalls would wonder whether Macbeth 
does not actually see something on the table 
which they are prevented from seeing. To 
them, Macbeth’s attempts to grasp the ‘“dag- 
ger’’ would inevitably give the impression that 
he is trying to catch a fly. 

No, Macbeth does not sit; he stands. Sud- 
denly he seems to see something in the air, 
just in front of him. He shows surprise (hardly 
more; amazement should be left for the mo- 
ment when he sees Banquo’s ghost). Puzzled, 
he takes a step or two back. He concen- 
trates all his attention on the thing, not sure 
what it 1s, and, moving forward again slowly 
and cautiously, addresses it: “Is this a dag- 
ger?’’; after “Come, let me clutch thee,’”’ he 
tries to grasp it. 

In this arrangement the whole audience, 
and not only one part of it, realizes clearly 
that what Macbeth attempts to catch is empty 
air. There can be no doubt that a standing 
Macbeth is theatrically in a far better position 
than one who is seated, fumbling for some- 
thing on the top of the table. 

e) Macbeth, at the end of II, i, has gone to 
do the deed. Then, according to Wilson, 
LADY MACBETH enters from the right, with a 
cup in her hand. 


Why is she to carry a cup in her hand? Be- 

cause, on entering, she says: 

That which hath made them drunk hath made me 
bold: 

What hath quench’d them hath given me fire. 


True, she has been drinking. But are we 
really in need of an ocular proof of it? Do we 
fail to understand her own words unless she 
produces the cup? Is it appropriate for a lady 
to take the cup with her when she leaves the 
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table? How is she going to get it off her hands 
again? Put it on the table from which Mac- 
beth has risen? But there was no table on the 
Globe stage. From whatever angle we look at 
it, the stage direction is yet another instance of 
Wilson’s gratuitous efforts to elucidate lu- 
cidity itself. 

f) In IU, iii, 118, Lady Macbeth exclaims: 

“Help me hence, ho.’’ Rowe (1709) was the 
first to insert: ‘““Seeming to faint.’’ Most edi- 
tors have followed suit. Only a few regard the 
swoon as genuine. One of them is Kittredge, 
who asserts that the swoon “‘is one of the sev- 
eral indications of the strain to which she is 
subjected and under which she finally gives 
way.’’ Wilson decides for Rowe, introduces the 
Lady’s exclamation with ‘(seems to faint)”’ and 
explains in a note: 
... the actress Helen Faucit (1885) declared the 
faint real, and since Bradley agreed, the idea has 
been generally accepted. In view of everything 
Lady M. has said and done hitherto, I cannot 
see how any actress, Faucit or another, could 
persuade an audience of this reality. . . . 


It is, on the other hand, hard to see how any 
actress could bring off the double trick implied 
in Rowe’s and Wilson’s conception. She would 
have to make those around her believe that 
the faint is real but at the same time make the 
audience believe that the faint is pretended. 
What is she expected to do? Should she, while 
to all appearance unconscious, wink at the 
audience? Or, seemingly insensible, make a few 
steps unsupported? A difficult problem. Yet 
Wilson gives a hint. He thinks that the Lady 
“prob. comes to and screams at intervals.’ 
That entails more difficulties. Is she to scream 
when conscious or when unconscious? Would 
not these fits of screaming indicate that short 
periods of consciousness and unconsciousness 
follow each other rather than indicate that she 
is conscious and at the same time pretending to 
be unconscious? And what are her partners on 
the stage expected to do? To stop speaking and 
wait until the repeated screams are over? Or 
proceed to speak on top of the screams? Alto- 
gether, I cannot believe that screaming at in- 
tervals is the correct and convincing method of 
performing a faint-that-is-no-faint. 1 feel cer- 
tain of one thing only: whatever the actress 


may do to bring it off, that fraud would have 
one inescapable result—laughter from the audi- 


ence. They would find the Lady’s trickery | 


highly comic. Who could blame them? 

Yet, in order to give color to his thesis, Wil- 
son refers to William Stewart’s Buik of the 
Croniclis of Scotland (1535), where Donwald 
pretends to faint when the murder is dis- 
covered: 

Dissimulat syne for to fall in swoun, 

As he wer deid thair to the erth fell doun. 


The first objection is that in Macbeth it is 
not the hero who swoons, but his wife. Then it 
must be said that the sources (of Macbeth as 
well as of Othello and other plays) contain, in- 
deed, many features that Shakespeare has 
taken over; yet there are just as many he has 
changed or wholly rejected. Thus what the 
chronicle story tells us about Donwald cannot 
be regarded as having any decisive bearing on 
the question whether the Lady’s faint is genu- 
ine or not. And, of course, there is no way of 
knowing whether Shakespeare ever read 
Stewart’s chronicle—a fundamental question 
that would have to be settled first. 

Yet there is no need to grope in the dark for 
Shakespeare’s hidden meanings. He was an 
actor himself and knew well what he could 
reasonably demand of his colleagues and what 
not. It is practically impossible for an actress 
to faint in such a way that she succeeds in de- 
ceiving her partners and at the same time suc- 
ceeds in not deceiving the audience. Either she 
does the faint in an unnatural manner: in this 
case the audience will laugh at the gullible 
people around her; or she makes her swoon 
appear natural: then, of course, the audience, 
too, will be convinced that she is genuinely 
unconscious. Something in between or some- 
thing working both ways cannot be done. 


The instances given will suffice to show that 
the stage directions inserted by Professor Wil- 
son are both arbitrary and unnecessary and 
that many of them not only fail to be helpful 
but are actually misleading. 

Altogether, the new edition of Macbeth is 
considerably less than it might have been. 


RICHARD FLATTER 
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The Continuations of the Old French “‘Perceval’’ 
of Chrétien de Troyes, Vol. I: The First Con- 
tinuation; Redaction of MSS TVD. Edited 
by WiL1aM Roacn. Philadelphia: Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. Ixii+ 
446. Volume II: The First Continuation; 
Redaction of MSS EMQU. Edited by W11- 
LIAM RoacH and Rosert H. Ivy, Jr. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, De- 
partment of Romance Languages, 1950. 
Pp. xii+615. 

It is indeed fortunate for the furtherance of 
scholarship in the Old French area of the Grail 
romances that Professor Roach has seen fit to 
engage in the vast enterprise of publishing the 
continuations of Chrétien’s Perceval, for it 
would be difficult to call to mind a scholar of 
the younger generation better equipped than 
he to realize such an objective. His original 
years of Arthurian text-editing apprenticeship 
at the University of Chicago under Professor 
Nitze, followed by his assumption of the di- 
rection of Old French studies at the University 
of Pennsylvania, had already borne important 
fruit in the publication of his edition of the 
Didot-Perceval in 1941. 

As announced by Roach, his project calls, 
first, for the publication of redactions of each 
of the three groups into which he has deter- 
mined that the extant manuscripts of the First 
Continuation fall: TVD (with T as the base 
manuscript), which he calls the “Mixed Re- 
daction’”’; EMQU (with E as the base manu- 
script), the “Long Redaction’”’; and ASPLR 
(with three states of the text represented: that 
of manuscripts ASP, that contained in L, and 
[in an appendix] the text of manuscript R), the 
“Short Redaction.’’ Of these three groups, he 
has now published the first two (i.e., the Mixed 
Redaction and the Long Redaction), which are 
subjects of the present review. The Short Re- 
daction will constitute Volume III, and later 
volumes will contain the Second Continuation 
(sometimes attributed to Wauchier de Denain) 
and Manessier’s Continuation. Also deferred 


to a later volume, in this case very properly a 
final one, is a study of the interrelationship of 
the various Continuations, their sources and 
influence, together with a consideration of 
techniques of composition and, or revision em- 
ployed by authors and redactors, and a defin- 
itive table of proper names. 

At this point it should be recalled that 
Potvin’s edition of Perceval le Gallois (Mons, 
1865-71) reproduces for the First Continua- 
tion only manuscript P (the Mons Manuscript) 
with a few variants from M (Montpellier). 
Since, perforce, this very old edition has been, 
up to now, the only available one of the Con- 
tinuations (aside from Mary Williams’ almost 
complete edition of the work of Gerbert de 
Montreuil), the magnitude and the importance 
of Roach’s project immediately become obvi- 
ous, in particular the fact that the two pub- 
lished volumes of it here under review, con- 
taining, as they do, redactions of seven manu- 
scripts of the First Continuation, constitute in 
this respect (as in all others) an enormous ad- 
vance over the resources afforded by Potvin’s 
edition of eighty years ago. In terms of 
Roach’s classification of Sections and Episodes 
(I, xlviff.), there are lacking entirely in 
Potvin’s edition Episodes 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 of 
Section I (Guiromelant), Episode 13 of Section 
III (Carados), Episode 11 of Section IV 
(Chastel Orguelleus), and Episode 5 of Section 
V (Gauvain’s Grail visit). All these episodes, 
as presented in Roach’s Volumes I and II, in- 
volve a total of more than five thousand verses, 
including those relating to Gauvain’s visit to a 
castle (distinct from the Grail castle proper of 
Sec. IV), where he has his initial glimpse of the 
Bleeding Lance and the Grail. 

Roach’s Introduction (I, i-lxii) summarizes 
the history of the Continuations, including pre- 
vious attempts by scholars to classify them, 
and presents a detailed description of the vari- 
ous manuscripts involved, his own classifica- 
tion of the same, and a plot outline of the First 
Continuation, divided into sections and epi- 
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sodes. Each of the latter is provided with verse 
references indicating where the episode in 
question occurs in T, the base of Roach’s 
Mixed Redaction (in Vol. I); in E, the base of 
his Long Redaction (in Vol. II); and in P, the 
base of Potvin’s edition. In Volume I, the text 
of T is accompanied by variants from V and 
the Schorbach edition of the MHG translation 
of Weisse and Colin, referred to as D. Besides 
a conventional numbering of its verses in the 
right-hand margin, the text of Volume I is pro- 
vided in the left-hand margin with the corre- 
sponding verse numbers of Potvin’s edition 
(except, naturally, where episodes are lacking 
in Potvin) and with numbers, preceded by D, 
referring to the Schorbach edition of the MHG 
translation, together with the usual notations 
of manuscript foliation (of T). The text of Vol- 
ume I comprises 15,320 verses and is followed 
by a set of “Textual Notes” and an “Index of 
Proper Names.”’ 

In the Preface of Volume I, Roach makes 
acknowledgment of the aid received from his 
two assistants. One of these, Robert H. Ivy, 
Jr., now of Bowdoin College, is listed as co- 
editor of Volume II. This volume has a brief 
Preface, followed immediately by the text of 
manuscript E of the First Continuation, with 
variants from M, Q, and U, the whole consti- 
tuting, as has been said above, the Long Re- 
daction (19,606 verses) according to Roach’s 
classification. Other features of Volume II are 
along the lines of Volume I (references in left- 
hand margin to Potvin and to the printed prose 
version of 1530 [G]), with the addition of an 
appendix giving the complete text (taken from 
M, with variants from Q) of Section II, the 
Brun de Branlant story, corresponding to 
verses 5757-6656 of E, which gives only a con- 
densed version of this story. 

On completion of one reading of the two vol- 
umes, the present reviewer finds very little to 
criticize, his net impression being a feeling of 
unstinted admiration for the fine, meticulous 
scholarship of the editors and the co-operation 
which they evidently commanded from the 
American printers of Volume I and the Im- 
primerie Protat Fréres of Macon, France, who 
printed Volume II. The few misprints noted 
are: I, 2011, Petite for petite; 1, 2235, prosent 


for present; I, 8072, trans for tans. I, 8081 is a 
short line, as has already been noted by an- 
other reviewer (of Vol. I alone), with whom it 
seems proper to join also in querying I, 12027, 
laisse[sse]nt and I, 9628, deniers de muce, both 
of which need explanatory notes. Moreover, 
the latter expression raises a general question. 
Under the plan of printing three redactions of 
the same matter, if and when the variation in 
content of a given passage or verse is reduced 
to one word of doubtful meaning for the con- 
text in any of its forms, how can each of these 
widely differing forms have “legal status” 
within the redaction where it occurs, when 
clearly—even allowing for dialectal variations 
—only one form is to be sought as the correct 
one? This observation is made because in Vol- 
ume II this same passage (vs. 13406) has 
deniers de murtre (!). Still another problem is 
posed. The fact that the base manuscript (E) 
of the Long Redaction presented in Volume II 
is written in a pronounced eastern dialect gives 
rise inevitably to a certain incongruity of lan- 
guage when large lacunae in E have to be sup- 
plied at certain points from M or U, whose lan- 
guage is Francian (i.e., vss. 12577-736, sup- 
plied from M). It is fortunate that this problem 
does not present itself for the Mixed Redac- 
tion of Volume I, for which the two principal 
manuscripts show northern dialectal traits. 
One very minor criticism: in I, lx, under Epi- 
sode 6, the terminal reference to T should ap- 
parently read “13604” instead of 13624,” and 
likewise, ibid., under Episode 7, the initial ref- 
erence to T should then read “13605” instead of 
*13625.”’ Lastly, one would like to hope that 
Roach will decide to publish a glossary in 
addition to the projected “Table of Proper 
Names.” 

Though definitive reviews must necessarily 
await the publication of the remaining volumes 
of the series, especially those volumes which 
are to contain the remainder of the critical ap- 
paratus, it may be stated here unequivocally 
that the enterprise is launched on a high plane 
of excellence and already constitutes a notable 
addition to the list of modern critical editions 
of Arthurian romances. 

Epwin B. PuacE 
Northwestern University 
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Chaucer the Maker. By Joun Spetrs. London: 

Faber & Faber, 1951. Pp. 222. 

Mr. Speirs’s little book consists of an intro- 
duction and a conclusion, in which the prem- 
ises and ultimate judgments of his practical 
criticism are stated, and of two main parts, the 
first devoted to the earlier poems, the Troilus, 
and the Legend, the second to the Canterbury 
Tales. Some of his judgments, though they are 
neither new nor very striking, seem sound 
enough. He is right in rejecting Arnold’s criti- 
cism that Chaucer lacks high seriousness and 
in dismissing, without fatiguing argument, the 
effort to identify Chaucer’s pilgrims with his- 
torical personages. His remarks also on par- 
ticular poems, such as the “‘Clerk’s Tale,’’ are 
sometimes good. Even when he is at his best, 
however, his facts and judgments cannot be 
fully trusted; he writes, for example, as if in 
the “Clerk’s Tale’’ Petrarch’s Latin were 
Chaucer’s only source. Despite his indulgence 
in the now rather tiresome sport of baiting the 
academics, he does not always know what they 
could have told him; he has not learned their 
painful lesson of factual accuracy; and when 
he doés use their work he rarely seems able to 
go beyond such “pedants’”’ as Kittredge, 
Lowes, and Manly: he is at some pains to re- 
mind us that Chaucer is not naive. 

Speirs is disappointing, sometimes because 
he seems unable to say anything much about a 
text, sometimes because, when he has some- 
thing to say, one wishes that he had thought 
better of it. He is dealing with one of the great- 
est tellers of tales; yet he seems to care very 
little about the stories and how they hang to- 
gether. Instead, he tells us, speaking of the 
rocks in the “Franklin’s Tale”’: “evil cannot be 
cast out by evil. The black rocks are perhaps 
preferable, accepted as a fact, to the involve- 
ments of the illusion of their absence. The 
rational mind—which is here, once again in 
Chaucer, the religious mind—insists on the 
distinction between appearance and reality”’ 
(p. 167). Or again: the misguided effort of 
the alchemists in the “Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale’ “exposes itself as a scientific specialist 
drive, uncontrolled by humane intelligence as 
to ends, such as we have grown familiar with 
as a phenomenon of our own day”’ (p. 197). 


Speirs says such things as these with an air of 
profound and judicious solemnity. 

Given his basic notions, one might expect 
that he would have some difficulty in writing 
well of Chaucer. Three vague, but apparently 
closely connected, terms underlie much of what 
Speirs has to say: the English language, “‘the 
mediaeval English organic community,” and 
the “English sensibility.’’ The principle which 
seems to account for the emphasis on Chaucer’s 
English is stated on page 50: ‘““‘We may start, as 
literary criticism should, from a consideration 
of the language of Troilus and Criseyde, by 
simply noting those passages where the English 
of the poem is most creatively alive and its 
characteristic strength is revealed.’’ One would 
think that a critic who held such a principle 
would train himself quite rigorously in philolo- 
gy and linguistics; but Speirs has little use for 
philologists, and his ideas about language re- 
main somewhat mystical. ‘“The characteristics 
of a language—and therefore of a literature— 
are there from its beginning. The character- 
istics of English literature—and of the English 
language—are revealed in Chaucer, the great 
fourteenth-century master of English”’ (p. 19). 
‘*There may be senses in which Latin, French, 
Italian, Greek or even Chinese may be ‘trans- 
lated’ into English, but not Chaucer who 
simply is his own kind of English’ (p. 13). 
Naturally, Speirs can get plenty of easy expla- 
nations by reference to Chaucer’s English: 
“‘Chaucer’s sources were not merely literary 
sources. His fundamental source was his Eng- 
lish language itself. The vitality and vividness 
of Chaucer’s human comedy springs from that 
common source, that ‘well of English,’ which 
later was Shakespeare’s also’’ (p. 30). “‘Pan- 
darus and Criseyde, in Chaucer’s poem, are re- 
creations which, in effect, are new English 
creations, new creations of Chaucer’s English; 
their life, and that of the poem, is that of the 
English language”’ (p. 51). 

The qualities of Chaucer’s English are rep- 
resented as closely related to the characteristics 
of his community—an “agricultural communi- 
ty in harmony with the rhythms of nature’”’ 
(p. 23), “a community dissociated neither from 
nature nor from its past’’ (p. 216). “The combi- 
nation of easy familiarity and good breeding, 
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of colloquialism and courtesy, evidences a har- 
monious social relationship between cultivated 
poet and cultivated audience” (p. 20). More- 
over, cultivated poet and cultivated audience 
were not cut off “from the vigorous life of the 
English people as a whole.’’ Chaucer’s poetry 
implies “perhaps the most nearly inclusive so- 
cial order that has ever been implied in English 
and (despite the Peasants’ Revolt) the most 
harmoniously integrated”’ (p. 20); and all good 
things in England can be traced back to this 
community. “It is arguable (on the evidence 
of the unity of English literature since Chau- 
cer) that there has been one complex English 
organic community from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that it reached its climax at the great 
Shakespearian moment, and that nearly every- 
thing of value in England—even in the twen- 
tieth century—has been its creation’”’ (p. 16). 

This English community, to move to the 
last of Speirs’s three terms, was endowed with 
a distinctive sensibility. ““The differences be- 
tween the English versions and the French— 
in the cases where there are French and Eng- 
lish versions—show distinctly that there was 
an English sensibility. This distinctively Eng- 
lish sensibility is developed in the poetry of 
Chaucer and his English contemporaries. 
These English poets point straight to Shake- 
speare in ways which are implied in their using 
what is essentially the same language as 
Shakespeare” (pp. 217f.). Like the English 
language, the English sensibility facilitates ex- 
planations. ““Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde is 
a,complete re-creation in English. It is enough 
to recapitulate the superficial differences to 
recognize that there must be others more radi- 
cal arising from the differences between Boc- 
caccio’s Italian sensibility and Chaucer’s Eng- 
lish sensibility’ (p. 50). 

To all this talk about language, community, 
and sensibility the answer seems pretty plain. 
Let it be granted that there is enough truth in 
Speirs’s pronouncements to make them super- 
ficiaily plausible; that he does not talk about 
“sensibility’”’ (a term which comfortably con- 
ceals the absence of a precise meaning more 
often than it conveys one) so much as he does 
about Chaucer’s English and the English com- 
munity; and that generations of academic 
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Chaucerians have agreed with him to the ex- 
tent of proceeding on the sufficiently obvious 
assumption that the reader of Chaucer must 
understand Middle English and must know 
some history. Granted all this, when Speirs 
makes his very general statements about the 
medieval community and its language, one 
sometimes feels that they, too, have really no 
precise meaning at all. “The characteristics of 
a language—and therefore of a literature—are 
there from its beginning.’’ Before one can un- 
derstand such a statement, to say nothing of 
judging its truth or falsehood, one needs to 
know what Speirs means by “a language”’ and 
its beginning, what is the force of his ‘‘there- 
fore,’ and what particular characteristics he 
refers to; oracular delivery is no substitute for 
the missing explanations. Even if explanations 
are possible and were given, the generalities 
would still have to be applied to particular 
poems and, if the poems are Chaucer’s, to par- 
ticular narrative poems. For such application, 
it would be hard to invent less promising terms 
than the “distinctively English sensibility” 
and ‘‘the mediaeval English organic communi- 
ty.’’ They might lead to the study of historical 
backgrounds, and they leave room, though 
they offer little guidance, for the consideration 
of some aspects of Chaucer’s poetry; but they 
are also a constant temptation to abandon the 
poetry for psychological, sociological, or philo- 
sophie speculation. Certainiy, as Speirs has 
used them, they contribute little to our under- 
standing either of Chaucer or of Chaucer’s 
England. That is a pity, for Speirs has said 
enough good things to make one wish that his 
ideas and methods had allowed him to say 
more. 


JAMES SLEDD 
University of Chicago 





New Letters of Robert Browning. Edited by 
Witiiam C. DeVaneE and Kennerts L. 
KNICKERBOCKER. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. vi+413. 

There are two main currents in this collec- 
tion of about four hundred letters from Brown- 
ing to various correspondents—his business 
letters to his publishers and the scarcely less 
routine social notes to friends and acquaint- 
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ances of his later years. The former are seldom 
interesting in themselves, except for an oc- 
casional amusing outburst against the review- 
ers; but assembling them from their various re- 
positories and publishing them in a single vol- 
ume is a service to students of Browning and 
of the history of nineteenth-century literary 
publishing. One reads the social letters, on the 
other hand, with an unpleasant shock of sur- 
prise that a poet whose lively intellect, sharp 
perception, and vigor are such striking charac- 
teristics could have shown in his letters so little 
interest either in things of the intellect or of 
the eye or even in the pleasures of friendly 
communication with friends. One-third of the 
letters in the present collection date from the 
last decade of Browning’s life and therefore 
are hardly representative of his most lively 
years; but surely his acquaintance during those 
years cannot have been so tedious as to deserve 
nothing better from the Alps or from Venice 
than discussions of the weather, badness of 
roads, and dates of arrival and departure. Lit- 
erary matters almost never come up, and the 
names of the great contemporaries in poetry 
and prose seldom appear. The editors twice 
on the same page (359, nn. 7 and 2), for in- 
stance, point out that Browning was present 
at a dinner at Balliol when Jowett spoke feel- 
ingly of the death of Matthew Arnold, but the 
texts of the letters never mention Arnold. 
The earlier letters are better. Those to 
Forster in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
written when Browning was a young man in 
the midst of a lively literary group, are sc good 
as to excite wonder that they have never been 
published before. And perhaps the most inter- 
esting are those to Macready, while Browning 
was eagerly working with him on the pro- 
duction of Strafford and trying to write other 
plays for his use. The present editors have set 
comments from Macready’s diaries beside 
these letters; there is no little irony in the con- 
trast. With both Macready and Forster, 
Browning ultimately quarreled, but there was 
generous and manly reconciliation with each, 
and the letters that effected the reconciliations 
are here. That to Macready was an expression 
of sympathy at Mrs. Macready’s death in 
1852; that to Forster was in response to a 
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kind letter of praise for The Inn Album late in 
1875. Two months later Forster was dead 
(hence the ‘‘Poor Forster!’’ of Browning’s next 
reference to him). 

The present volume is drawn principally 
from ten collections, public and private, of 
which only two (that in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and that of the late Marquess of 
Crewe) are outside the United States; single 
letters have been contributed by a dozen 
other libraries and private collectors (the 
names of the two editors must be added to the 
list of ten sources they acknowledge). The edi- 
tors’ statement that they have included “‘every 
hitherto unpublished letter of Browning’s that 
we could obtain’? must not be taken as any 
sort of claim for completeness; in fact, they 
themselves indicate at least one unpublished 
letter they know of, in the British Museum, 
which they do not print (p. 364, n. 2). 

The Introduction consists of a survey of the 
principal published collections of Browning’s 
letters, a short estimate of the value of the 
present collection, and a statement of the 
scholarly techniques of the present editors. 
They are eminently fair in their evaluation of 
the interest of these letters, although they per- 
haps exaggerate a little when they speak of 
“the financial anxieties which underlay the 
smooth surface of [Browning’s] life in Italy 
and later in London’’: Browning’s principal fi- 
nancial anxieties were those of any man who 
lives abroad and does his banking at home— 
how most conveniently to arrange for the 
transmission of funds. Even when Kenyon’s 
death stopped the annuity he was paying to 
the Brownings and before his bequest to them 
could be placed at their disposal, Browning 
did not draw his royalties from his publisher 
for three to six months after they were due, 
and later he expressly repudiated any sugges- 
tion of an advance on them. 

The survey of earlier published collections 
of Browning’s correspondence has a tone of 
gentle sorrow, for all of them fall short of 
scholarly perfection. The present editors can- 
not bring themselves even to name the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, in which one collec- 
tion of family letters first appeared (they dis- 
miss it as ‘‘a popular magazine’’), or the editor 
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of that collection, whose work is ‘‘of the most 
elementary and often misguided kind”; his 
name, however, is readily available in the peri- 
odical indexes. It is clear that they consider 
their own book as (to quote the advertising 
of the Yale University Press) the “first com- 
plete editing of a major collection of Brown- 
ing’s correspondence.” 

The accuracy of their transcriptions can 
hardly be judged by a reviewer, though he 
might express parenthetically the wish that 
all such editions would state whether the tran- 
scription has been made from the original 
manuscript or from photographic reproduc- 
tion. The chances for error are greatly multi- 
plied by the latter method, and there are some 
indications (such as the first note on p. 294) 
that the present editors have had to settle 
crucial points without having seen the original 
letters. Similarly, notes on the existence of en- 
velopes and postmarks would be useful. There 
are a few clear slips of the pen in the texts, but 
these, of course, may have been Browning’s: 
in the second letter on page 294, “returning”’ 
should be “retaining”; on page 317, “crossed 
to Dover’’ should be “crossed from (or at) 
Dover’; Llangollen is in “‘N. Wales,” not 
“W. Wales” (pp. 333-34), and ‘Valderano”’ 
(p. 74) should be ‘‘Vallerano.”’ The last pro- 
vided a geographical puzzle which the editors 
were unable to solve (n. 9). 

There are relatively few problems of dating, 
since Browning was usually meticulous in that 
respect, and what problems there are seem to 
be generally well handled by the editors. They 
wisely reserve for an appendix sixteen very 
short letters that provide no grounds for a 
reasonable conjecture as to their dates, and 
they might well have added the undated let- 
ters on pages 225 and 371. Their reasoning 
with respect to the former is invalid: since 
every other letter to Mrs. Skirrow is closed 
with the word “affectionately,’’ the only in- 
ference to be drawn from the formal close of 
this letter (“Ever truly yours’) is that it was 
written before any of the others, not that it 
was written before most of the others; but such 
evidence is too slight to be useful. The letter 
to Mrs. W. B. Kinney (p. 98), which Browning 
dated ‘‘Friday mg,” the editors assign to De- 


cember 7, 1856—a Sunday. Browning himself 
seems to have misdated the letter to Mrs. 
Eckley, printed as of December 4, 1869 (pp. 
187-89): it was clearly written early in that 
year (?January 4). The editors suppose (n. 1) 
that Browning left unanswered for nearly 


twelve months Mrs. Eckley’s letter of De- | 
cember 6, 1868—and yet they print a letter | 


written to her, and describe a meeting between 
the two, in April, 1869. 


The Index to the present volume suffers | 


from the same defect as that which the present 
editors find in Hood’s edition of Browning’s 
letters two decades ago: it is of proper names 
only (except for the single entry ‘Copyright, 


American’’), and the names are selected on a | 


rather uncertain principle of importance. Most, 
but not all, the persons whom Browning names 
in the letters appear in the Index; the footnotes 
are less adequately covered, and occasionally, 
even when a name is listed, not all references 
to it are indicated. One minor correction: ev- 
ery reference to “Galignani’’ is treated as a 
reference to the newspaper, though three out 
of the four times Browning used the word (pp. 
84, 85, 87) he was referring to the reading-room 
in Paris. 


It is for their annotations that the editors 


make their most serious claims to completeness 
and scholarliness, and, indeed, the quantity of 
the notes—approximately equal to the quan- 


tity of the text—bears ample testimony to the | 


effort of “days and weeks and years’’ which 
they say they have expended. In such a mass 
of material, error can hardly be entirely avoid- 
ed, and perfect clarity cannot always be 
achieved. Did Browning himself correct his 
misspelling of Carlyle’s name (p. 18, n. 3)? In 
what sense was the precedence of Darley’s 
Plighted Troth over A Blot in the ’Scutcheon 
“more apparent than real’’ (p. 25, n. 5), if 
Darley’s play was, in fact, produced earlier? 
The “Twins” of Browning’s letter to Chap- 
man (p. 84) are the two volumes of his Men 
and Women, not two reviews of that work 
(n. 2); and notes 3-4 on the same letter are 
unintelligible in the light of the text of the 
letter itself. Note 4 (p. 90) refers to Macready’s 
production of Strafford as ‘‘some ten years be- 
fore’’ a letter of April, 1856: it took place in 
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1837. Browning’s servant who married Eliza- 
beth Wilson spelled his name “Romagnoli,” 
not ‘“‘Romagnuoli’”’ (p. 103, n. 1, et passim). 
Frederic Chapman is several times identified 
as Edward Chapman’s nephew; on page 107 
more correctly as a “cousin.’’ Henry Chorley 
is described (p. 113, n. 2) as “one of the 
trustees for Browning’s marriage’”’—what is 
that? Ubaldino Peruzzi is specifically described 
as holding a ministerial post “under Cavour’ 
at a time when Cavour was dead (p. 135, n. 2). 
Fryston, in Yorkshire, would have been a long 
journey before breakfast (p. 145, first note); 
Milnes gave his ‘famous breakfasts’ at his 
London home, not at Fryston. London Bridge 
Station is only about half of nine miles from 
Browning’s house at Warwick Crescent (p. 
146, last note). Landor was eighty-seven, not 
eighty-eight in 1862 (p. 148, n. 4). By mis- 
understanding what Browning said, the editors 
have invented a journey to Paris for Ruskin in 
1865; Browning’s “placed there’’ refers to “my 
mind,’’ not to Paris (p. 166, n. 3). Is a footnote 
to define the word “stereotype’”’ (p. 174, n. 3) 
really necessary? There is some confusion 
about the date of Pen Browning’s matricula- 
tion at Oxford: it is described as “impending”’ 
on February 19, 1868 (p. 180, last note), and 
(correctly) as taking place on January 15, 1869 
(p. 367, n. 1); yet he is said to be “‘preparing 
for a try at [the entrance examinations for] 
Christ Church” in mid-April, 1870 (p. 192, 
n. 2). The editors seem to consider “auspice’’ 
an English word rather than a Latin ablative 
that completes a quotation from Horace (p. 
198, n. 2). The discussion of Browning’s in- 
vestments (p. 215, n. 2) is circular, beginning 
with the statement that “it is likely’ that 
Browning sold his English consols and ending, 
“It is possible, therefore,’’ that he retained 
them. On page 216 (n. 3) Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country is said to have appeared during the 
first week of May, 1873; page 219 (first note), 
on May 14. Gladstone, not Lord [John] 
Russell, was prime minister in 1870-74 (p. 222, 
n. 9). The undergraduates at a Cambridge de- 
gree ceremony are apparently referred to as 
“Oxford undergraduates”’ (p. 238, n. 4). There 
are signs of editorial fatigue in the remark that 
Browning’s stop at Spliigen, Switzerland, in 
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September, 1878, was his “nearest approach 
to Italy since his departure from it in 1861” 
(p. 248, n. 2)—a remark that loses its point, 
since Browning was actually on his way into 
Italy at that moment. 

“Tn order that a browsing reader will have 
before him facts apposite to the letter he is 
reading,’ the editors have deliberately re- 
peated information in their notes, even to the 
extreme of supplying two separate identifica- 
tions of John Kenyon on the same page (65— 
and is it proper to say that Kenyon “intro- 
duced”’ Robert to Elizabeth?). Without in- 
quiring how much that practice has added to 
the cost of the book, one may reasonably ob- 
ject that the repetitions are frequently half- 
hearted and inexact. Toward the end of the 
book, limitations of space lead the editors 
more and more to the sensible course of simple 
cross-reference. 

Their aim in annotation has been, they say, 
“to make each letter as clear to a reader today 
as it was to the original recipient’’—a principle 
of scholarship which compels immediate as- 
sent. It implies, of course, that the notes be 
relevant to the text and illuminate it. Unfor- 
tunately, by the standard of relevance, very 
much of the annotation must be discarded. 
There are six lines in the footnote that identi- 
fies Lady Bulwer’s Cheveley, for example, and 
lists its imitators (pp. 15-16, n. 4); yet the 
point of Browning’s allusion to the book is 
never explained. The fact that “Landor was 
admired and cared for by both Browning and 
Forster” (p. 66, n. 6) is not quite pertinent to 
a letter of 1853, since their superintendence 
over Landor’s affairs was not foreseen at that 
date, and Browning barely knew Landor then. 
A note on page 176 identifies William Bridges 
Adams as (among other things) inventor of a 
well-known “fish’’ joint to secure railroad rails 
to each other, with a reference to the D.A.B. 
One can learn from the D.N.B. (not D.A.B.) 
what this well-known joint is; but Adams’ sig- 
nificance to Browning is simply that, as the 
widower of Sarah Flower, he had doubtless in- 
herited the scraps of letters and verse which 
in his younger days Browning had sent to her. 
On page 182, after pointing out correctly that 
the festival which Browning described having 
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seen on August 30, 1868, did not fall on St. 
Anne’s Day, the editors trace the popes, from 
Urban IV in 1378, who fixed St. Anne’s Day 
as July 26; but they never explain what festi- 
val Browning was describing (the annual 
“Pardon” which takes place the last Sunday 
in August at Ste. Anne-la-Palud, Brittany). 
Instances of this sort are far too numerous to 
list at greater length. Wherever such notes are 
the fruit of original research, one is glad for 
them, despite their irrelevance; but some re- 
straint must be exercised in printing unneces- 
sarily what may be found in the first reference 
book to which one is likely to turn. 

Their final claim to scholarly achievement 
commits the editors to a course which is, in 
fact, the reverse of scholarly and paves the 
way for a multiplicity of error which makes 
their work from beginning to end untrust- 
worthy. “‘As we have not shirked the problem 
in any case, whatever our success, so we have 
not tried to bury our failures silently. It may 
often prove more useful in such cases to con- 
fess our defeat,”’ they say. Precisely how it is 
more helpful to say that the Miss Kellog of 
page 262 is ‘“‘unidentified’’ than to pass over her 
name in silence is not clear, but clearly there 
is no harm done. The harm comes in their 
much more frequent practice of irresponsible 
guessing, of making statements for which they 
know they have no evidence, so that the schol- 
ar who uses this book not only must try to 
solve their unsolved puzzles (and what editor 
does not have his failures?) but must busy him- 
self with clearing out their erroneous hypothe- 
ses. And meanwhile the errors stand, tempting 
the negligent to treat them as truth. It is not 
enough that expressions like “‘probably,”’ “per- 
haps,” “‘may be,”’ “possibly,” and “‘apparent- 
ly” are liberally interspersed in the notes. 
Even if these modifications were used with 
exactness rather than from habit, they would 
still warrant the conclusion that there was 
sufficient evidence to make the guesses seem 
indeed “‘probable,’’ or at least worth printing, 
to two of the most distinguished Browning 
scholars of our day. 

Occasionally their guesses reveal only lapses 
in matters of rather common knowledge (and 
no scholar is quite encyclopedic), as when 
they remark (p. 46, n. 4) that all Paolo Uccello’s 


works have perished, or when they call “I pede 
fausto”’ an “Italian phrase’’ (p. 273, first note), 
and are understandably puzzled to translate 
it. Their pursuit of Browning has never 
taken them to the National Gallery in London 
or to the Uffizi, and they have neither their 
Horace nor a Latin lexicon at their fingertips. 
Far from common knowledge, of course, is the 
identity of the Madiai, who were a man and 
wife imprisoned in Florence in 1852 for the 
crime of propagating Protestantism and in 
whose fate the English took a lively and active 
interest. Turning to the Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca, these editors find no entry between “Madi” 
and “Madison” and hence offer this explana- 
tion of the name (p. 62, n. 12): “‘Perhaps the 
Madiai are the Madi, a Negro race of the 
Nile Valley, notable for their generous treat- 
ment of women and for their interesting se- 
pulchral monuments.” 

If such a note were an exception, it would 
be unjust as well as unkind to call public 
attention to it; unfortunately, it is so repre- 
sentative of their normal practice that some 
space must be given to pointing out at least 
a few other of their entirely unwarranted, and 
nearly always certainly erroneous, guesses. 

P. 51, n. 1.—Browning came to Chapman 
{and Hall] in the first instance probably. be- 
cause the firm was Mrs. Browning’s publisher.” 
At the time of their marriage in 1846, both 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett were publish- 
ing with Moxon. In 1847 or 1848 (according 
to another note, p. 219), Browning asked 
George Murray Smith, of Smith, Elder, and 
Company, to become his publisher, and Smith 
was forced to decline. In 1849 his collected 
poems were published by Chapman and Hall, 
and in 1850 Chapman and Hall brought out 
Mrs. Browning’s collected poems—their first 
publication for her, according to the Wise 
bibliographies. What is the evidence on which 
the editors base their suggestion, then? 

P. 52, last note (on Browning’s acknowledg- 
ment of a “very liberal remittance’ from 
Moxon).—‘‘Possibly this remittance had to be 
returned to Moxon, for it was in payment for 
the ‘Essay on Shelley’”’ (written as preface 
to a collection of Shelley letters which had to 
be withdrawn when they proved forgeries). 
Whether Browning had to return his fee de- 
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pended, of course, upon the terms of his agree- 
ment with Moxon; but if Browning wrote the 
essay by commission, as he did, it seems very 
unlikely that payment should have been con- 
tingent on the authenticity of a series of letters 
he had never seen. What evidence do the edi- 
tors have in support of their suggestion? 

P. 97, n. 1.—“It is hardly likely that the 
Globe and Daily News pictured Aurora Leigh 
in a more favorable light [than the Athenae- 
um).” Is this a proper matter for speculation? 
Are all files of those two newspapers irrecov- 
erably lost? 

P. 145, n. 2 (to explain Browning’s remark 
to Milnes, May 23, 1862, ‘‘Here is a letter of 
Landor’s in answer to what I wrote at your re- 
quest: I feared that he might make some such 
objection’’).—‘‘Possibly Milnes had proposed, 
through Browning, that Landor leave his 
lonely abode in Florence and return to Eng- 
land.” Such a proposal would have seemed 
more preposterous to Browning than to Lan- 
dor; is there the slightest evidence to suggest 
it? (Actually, Milnes wished Landor to com- 
pose Latin epitaphs on his father Robert 
Milnes and on Henry Hallam; Landor declined 
both offices.) 

P.147,n.1 (where Browning assures Milnes 
in July, 1862, that, despite a letter of Landor’s 
in the Times which described a journey to 
Rome, Landor had not left Florence).— 
“Landor was not the author of [the letter].”’ 
He was indeed; cf. Hood’s Letters of Robert 
Browning, p. 68. “It is probable that Brown- 
ing’s information was conveyed to him by 
John Forster who, during these last years of 
Landor’s life, served with Browning as guardi- 
an in absentia of the aged poet.’”’ What, pre- 
cisely, makes this suggestion probable? Ac- 
cording to Forster’s life of Landor, to which 
the editors occasionally refer, Landor broke 
off all communication with Forster from about 
the end of 1859 to the latter part of 1863, 
whereas Browning had more than one Floren- 
tine correspondent, including Landor’s house- 
keeper. 

P. 147, n. 2 (to explain Browning’s remark 
to Milnes, “I will see to the other matter,— 
the inscription ete.—before you leave’’).— 
“The inscription may be connected with 
Milnes’ work on a jury for the Exhibition of 


1862.’”’ Why this, rather than any other enter- 
prise, known or unknown, on which Milnes 
may have been engaged at the time? (Cf. 
comment on p. 145, above.) 

P. 162, n. 1.—{Robert Eyres Landor] also 
frequently helped W. 8. Landor in matters of 
publication.” Yes, in 1802-3; when else? 

The entire explanation of the three letters 
from Browning to R. E. Landor (pp. 162-64) 
is sadly confused by unnecessary guessing. In 
1862, W. S. Landor sent paintings of a ‘“‘Last 
Judgment” and a “Christ and St. Peter’’ from 
Florence to Browning in London as gifts for 
Mrs. W. J. Linton, but her husband would not 
let her accept them. Landor then instructed 
Browning to sell them and reimburse himself 
for the shipping charges which he had ad- 
vanced, but Browning was afraid that the 
paintings would have no market value and did 
nothing. After Landor’s death in September, 
1864, his brother Robert took one or both 
paintings off Browning’s hands, and paid the 
two-year-old shipping charges; these letters 
deal with that transaction. Without any rea- 
son for introducing the former name, the edi- 
tors suppose that the lady who refused the 
pictures may have been either Isa Blagden or 
Mrs. Linton, and they confidently assert that 
W. 8S. Landor bequeathed the pictures to his 
brother. Landor’s will has never been made 
known to literary scholars, so that it is most 
rash of the present editors to pronounce upon 
it; but the will does exist, and it does not men- 
tion R. E. Landor. Even their identification 
of the painters to whom Landor attributed the 
“Last Judgment” is in error: the younger and 
inferior Allori is not involved, but Bronzino, 
whom Landor (like almost any nineteenth- 
century Englishman) confused with the elder 
Allori. 

P. 272, first note—“It was to Browning, 
therefore, that Colvin submitted a letter 
which, one may assume, presented Mrs. Julia 
Landor’s defense against what was being said 
of her relations with her husband, Walter 
Savage Landor.’”’ The assumption is false; 
Mrs. Landor always professed a willingness to 
be reunited with her husband but never con- 
cerned herself in the least with what was being 
said of her relations with her husband in the 
sense that she felt obliged to defend herself. 
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P. 279, n. §.—“Browning’s particular worry 
over events in Egypt [Arabi Pasha’s rebellion 
of 1882] possibly involved thoughts of Pen and 
possible military service.’’ Is this not a mid- 
twentieth-century note of alarm, without 
the slightest evidence with respect to Pen 
Browning? 

P. 282, n. 1.—(The Browning Society] was 
also instrumental in securing a reliable pub- 
lisher in America for Browning’s works, 
Houghton-Mifflin and Co.” Houghton Mifflin 
was simply the successor to the firm which, in 
various incarnations (Ticknor and Fields; 
Fields, Osgood and Co., etc.), had published 
nearly all Browning’s works in America. Pre- 
cisely what did the Browning Society do, and 
in precisely what sense was Houghton Mifflin 
more “reliable” under its new name than under 
its earlier ones? 

P. 372, first note—“‘One must assume that 


these two long-time friends and admirers of 
Browning, Mrs. Skirrow and Mrs. Orr, are to 
meet now [March, 1889] for the first time.” 
What is the evidence that they have not met 
before? 

How many other of the editors’ speculations 
are equally unfounded it is not easy to deter- 
mine; where there are so many and the 
principle is so fixed, one must simply discount 
the accuracy of any note one cannot check. By 
their invention and multiplication of error, the 
editors have let their zeal for annotation per- 
form serious disservice to the Browning schol- 
arship they hold dear. There remains, of 
course, their work in making available the 
texts of so many widely scattered Browning 
letters, and for that scholars will necessarily 
be grateful. 

R. H. Super 


University of Michigan 
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